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ABSTRACT 

This publication is part of the study materials for 
the distance education course. Adults Learning: The Changing 
Workplace A, in the Open Campus Program at Deakin University. The 
first part of the document examines the roles, skills, and methods 
used by facilitators of workplace learning in light of a social 
action view of learning. The following topics are discussed: the 
nature of learning (the sociological and other perspectives); 
learning in the workplace and a new model for learning in the 
workplace: learning in and out of school); human resource development 
(the changing workplace context, current status of human resource 
development in the workplace, and human capital theory); and 
strategies for facilitating learning in the workplace (facilitation 
methods, facilitator skills, interpersonal helping skills, action 
science, and steps in the action science process). The bibliography 
contains 45 references. The following papers constitute approximately 
60'/. of the document: "Learning in the Workplace: The Case for 
Reflectivity and Critical Reflectivity" (V. J. Marsick); "Human 
Resource Developers: Producing Unintended Consequences" (K. Watkins); 
"A Critical Definition of Adult Education" (S. D. Brookfield); and 
"The Facilitator's Role in Adult Learning" (S. D. Brookfield). 
Concluding the document is a nine-item annotated bibliography. 
(MN) 
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SERIES INTRODUCTION 



The nature and purpose of education in the workplace has been the subject 
of much debate in Australia in recent years. While the vagaries of local and 
international competition have led many firms to reconsider the role of 
their workforce and the training requirements this entails, governments 
have been equally keen to adapt existing education systems to the per- 
ceived needs of industry. Leading union bodies have been distinguished in 
this debate by their pro-active role, outlining the path by which a recon- 
structed industrial climate can win the nation a new place in the world 
economy. 

The series of monographs of which this volume is a part explores the 
approaches to learning currently modeled within industry. In the process 
the question inevitably arises as to whether existing orientations and 
practicesareinthebestinterestsof the variousstakeholdersin the workplace. 

The arguments developed in these monographs address themselves 
to a range of contemporary issues in industrial education. To date, prevail- 
ing approaches have rested upon narrow, instrumentalist notions of learn- 
ing; in their different ways, the writers have set out to challenge this 
orthodoxy. Indoing so, they highlight the silences— on questions of gender, 
class or ethnicity— that underpin thebehavourist outlook still dominant in 
the world of training. 

In preparing this series of monographs, the course team has sought to 
address issues thai are of fundamental concern to those involved in the 
complex and uemanding field of workplace learning. It is hoped that, in its 
own modest way, the pedagogy we have developed can serve to exemplify 
a different notion of what industrial education might become. 
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FACILITATING LEARNING 
N THE WORKPLACE 



Introduction 

Perhaps the largest current educational endeavour is that undertaken by 
individuals in organisations in an effort to improve their work-related 
performance (Camevale 1984). And yet, only recently has there been an 
attempt to analyse and to examine the nature of learning in the workplace. 
Changing organisadonal contexts and new priorities have led to the pos- 
sibility that learning will become part of the strategic initiative of the 
corporation, such that the knowledge possessed by employees will be seen 
as a critical component of that organisation's competitive edge. As this 
occurs, learning will increasingly need to be both formal and informal, 
individual and organisational, discrete and continuous. Organisations can 
no longer afford to leave the educational function to individuals who have 
little or no training. Rather, an increasingly better educated facilitator of 
learning in the workplace will be needed. 

This monograph explores each of the key terms in the title: facilitating, 
learning and workplace and their relationship to each other. Definitions of 
learning from the behavioural to the sociological perpective are discussed 
in terms of their relevance to learning in the workplace. The roles, skills and 
methods used by facilitators of workplace learning in the light of a social- 
action view of learning are then presented. The nature of the workplace 
context, as well as the differences between learning at work rather than at 
school, help to distinguish learning in the workplace from other forms of 
learning. The field of practice of facilitators of workplace learning is 
currently called human resource development, a term which grows out of 
a human capital theory of the field. This theory is further delineated and 
critiqued. A definition of the field, an overview of practice and strategies to 
improve practice conclude the monograph. 

The nattire of learning 

Learning has been defined by many different theorists, each ultimately 
reliant upon their own paradigm. This has led them to emphasise behav- 
iour, cognitive fields and changes of insight, experiences and personal 
growth. Compare the following definitions of learning: 

... learning always refers to some systematic change in behavior or 
behavioral disposition that occurs as a consequence of experience in 
some specified situation. (Estcs 1975, p. 9) 

Thisdefinitionfocuscsonleamingasbehaviourchangebutalsoemphasiscs 
the role of experience as a trigger to learning. 



Similarly, Ralph Tyler defined learning as: 
... the acquisition of new patterns of behavior through experience. 
Behavior is used in this sense to include all kinds of reactions an 
individual is capable of carrying on. One can acquire a new skill, a new 
habit, a new interest, a new attitude, a new way of thinking, a new way 
of perceiving some complex phenomenon; all of these are illustrations 
of human learning. (Tyler 1976, p. 1) 

He described learning as an instinctive, universal characteristic of all 
human beings, one v^rithout v^rhich we could not get through the first year 
of life. The problem of the educator is to stimulate and guide students in 
learning what is educationally valuable' (Tyler 1976, p. 2). 

Learning is an active rather than a passive process. It is what learners 
do. Education is planned, self-conscious learning. Kidd (1973) emphasises 
that leamingbringsabout change in the learner. Theleamer does something: 
opens up himself (sic)', he stretches himself, he reaches out, he incor- 
porates new experience, he expresses or unfolds what is latent within 
him. The critical part of the process of teaching-learning is how the 
learner is aided to embark on this active, growing, changing, painful, 
or exhilarating experience we call learning. (Kidd 1973, p. 14) 

Kidd notes that, although learning often seems to defy definition, we 
all know it when we see or experience it. He agrees with Smith (1982) that 
much of the confusion among definitions is that we use the term 'learning' 
to denote a product (what was learned — the outcomes), a process (how it 
was learned) and a function (what helps one learn, e.g. motivation). 

Marsick (1987) emphasises that it is important for workplace educa- 
tors to turn the focus of their attention from teaching to learning. Her 
argument grows out of her process definition of learning and her quarrel 
with a limited functional understanding of learning as a behavioural 
outcome of teaching. In fact, learning occurs as often despite teaching as 
because of it, and may include learning to resist teaching. Moreover, 
learning in the workplace has been predominantly defined in behaviourist 
terms, neglecting the cognitive field view, the interpersonal and contextual 
influences on what is learned, and the critical social science perspective (see 
Carr & Kemmis 1986). She therefore defines learning as: ' 

... the way in which individuals or groups acquire, interpret, reorgan- 
ize, change or assimilate a related cluster of information, skills and 



' McTaggart (1990, pcrs. comm.) notes that feminist literature contends that the 
use of the masculine pronoun in these early references may be gender blindness and 
yet also correct in the sense that current research, such as that on women's ways of 
knowing, is beginning to suggest that women may indeed learn differently. Per- 
haps a gender differentiated theory of learning may yet emerge. 
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feelings. It is also primary to the way in which people construct 
meaning in their personal and shared organizational lives. (Marsick 
1987. p. 4) 

Change is clearly central to this definition. Also by her use of the term 

'the wa/, Marsick is signalling an emphasis on learning as a process rather 

than an outcome. 

A view of learning which may combine process and outcome is that 

which evolves from an action frame of reference. Jarvis (1987) offered Such 

a view of adult learning in the social context: 

The model Ihis learning model] connects the process of human learning 
to the person, who may grow and develop as a result of a learning 
experience, may remain virtuallyunaltercd,or may actually be harmed 
as a result of the experience of learning. ... It will also be noted that one 
of the outcomes of learning is a more experienced person, who might 
have new knowledge, a new skill, a different attitude, a changed self- 
concept, or any combination of these, which illustrates the complexity 
of human learning (Jarvis 1987, p. 24) 

Jarvis conceived of learn ing as a process in which a person encounters 
a situation from which he or she may have learning reinforced but not 
changed; or, through practice and experimentation, the person may 
memorise new information, reason and reflect on the experience, evaluate 
it and ultimately be changed. The process may not occur in this order and 
may or may not result in real change or learning for the person. He defined 
learning as a transformation of experience into knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, which again emphasises process. Jarvis believes that the proper 
domain of interest to the educator is the process of learning; the learner is 
in control of the outcomes. Even this view remains individualistic, and does 
not yet explain the influence of the historical or social context on the 
consciousness of the learner. 

Jarvis identified nine typos of responses to a potential learning situ- 
ation: 

1 learning through the process of socialisation or presumption; 

2 nonconsideration (when a learner is too busy to respond to the 
opportunity); 

3 rejection (when a decision is made not to accept or pursue learning); 

4 preconsciousor incidenlallearningdeaming whichisaccidental and 
tacit); 

5 practice; 

6 memorisation (commi tting new knowledge to memory with little or 
no reflection or evaluation); 
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7 contempiation or reflection; 

8 reflective practice; and 

9 experimental learning. 

These types of learning may occur in isolation or in a kind of progressive 
sequence. All begin with an experience. 

The sociological perspective, which partially undergirdsjarvis's work, 
is one which explains the learner or actor in terms of the socially negotiated 
way in which he or she makes meaning of situations or experiences. As one 
of the most salient features of learning in the workplace is that it is most 
often social or collaborative, this is an especially useful framework. The 
subsection which follows further defines this perspective. 

The sociological perspective 

In this view, organisations are seen as the outcome of the interaction of 
motivated people attempting to resolve their own problems (Silverman 
1970). Silverman points out that people experience the world; things 
behave (p. 144). Meanings come to us from society and become institu- 
tionalised as shared orientations that are then passed on to later generations 
as fact. People also define society by reaffirming meanings in everyday 
actions. Through interaction, people change and transform meanings. It 
follows, then, that to understand human action we must determine the 
meanings which individuals assign to their acts. 'Man is capableo f producing 
a world that he then experiences as something other than a human product' 
(Silverman 1970, p. 143). In short, the fundamental argument of the action 
frame of reference is that individuals are constrained by the way they 
socially construct reality. In terms of learning, what is learned is a direct 
consequence of the way the learner constructs or frames reality, a frame 
which is itself a social artifact. 

Cohen (1968) defines social action as that which occurs whe.. other 
actors are present and are taken into account when: 

1 these others have the capacity to influence the conduct of the actor; 
and 

2 the actor shares some expectations and possibly values, beliefs and 
symbols with them. 

Av cording to Cohen, therefore, a theory of social action consists of nine 
assumptions: 

1 the actor's actions are in pursuit of goals; 

2 action often involves determining means to achieve these goals; 

3 actors have many goals; and actions taken in pursuit of one goal are 
affected by actions in pursuit of others; 
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4 this goal pursuit and selection of means occurs within situations 
which influence the course of action; 

5 the actor makes assumptions about the nature of the goals and their 
potential attainability; 

6 action is influenced both by the situation and the actor's knowledge 
of the situation; 

7 the actor has ideas and ways of thinking which affect his or her 
selective perception of the situation ?nd goal choices; 

8 the actor has feelings and affective dispositions which affect both 
selective perception and goal choices; and 

9 the actor has certain norms and values which govern the selection of 
goals and the ordering of them into a scheme of priorities (see Cohen 
1968, p. 69). 

Analysis of social action must take each of these variables into 
account. Individuals in organisations share meanings and the expectation 
that in their shared meaning will be a shared course of action. When their 
meanings change, the organisation changes. Thus, to move from individual 
action or individual learning to organisational learning is to move to an 
analysis of shared meanings. Of course, much organisational literature 
focuses on the by-products of a lack of shared meaning. Considerable 
learning isalso found in debated meanings, inconflicting goals or priorities. 

The implications of the action frame of reference for a theory of 
facilitating learning in the workplace include an emphasis on strategies 
which bring to the surface learners' understandings of their context, their 
learning tasks and the learning content. In recognising that shared meaning 
is collectively determined, the action frame of reference emphasises group 
and team strategics. Since actions are goal-oriented, the goals which underlie 
individual and collective action must be explored, and efforts to arrive at a 
shared 'ision or unity of purpose precede any attempts to make organi- 
sational changes or to learn new skills. Nevertheless, this is generally still 
an uneasy compromise as the needs of the organisation, the workers, 
women and other groups may or may not be incorporated into the vision. 
The goal context as well as the assumptional context within which actions 
are taken are significant antecedents to change. Learning from an action 
frame of reference is embedded in the actions learners take. Unlike be- 
haviourism, which focuses on learning new actions or behaviours, this 
paradigm examines the reasoning and other antecedents which produce 
present behaviour, and seeks to transform the meaning of experience in 
such a way that new behaviour or action will result. Finally, learning in the 
workplace is social and much learning that is acquired is the incidental 
result of social interactions. 
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McQellan (1983) developed a social view of learning. In his view, 
individual learning is more social than atomistic. He cites the work of 
Georg- Herbert Mead who viewed thinking as a kind of internalised 
conversation, and bf Eric Ericson, who taught that growth depends on 
social exchange and mutual mirroring. He concludes that all socif.l systems 
have learners and learners are social. Learners have 'lesson sets' or 'inter- 
nalized ways to harmonize the elements of their experience' through which 
they produce society and which, in turn, are produced by society (McClellan 
1983, p. 200). McClellan developed a complex depiction of the process of 
individual learning. He describes eight moments of interaction with others 
which influence the nature of the learning, particularly in terms of whether 
learning will alter existing knowledge or harmonise with the 'lesson sef . 
From interaction comes data, lessons others have learned, discussion, 
reality testing and communication, responses to our use of learning, the 
pressure of social standards which may reinforce or suppress the new 
learning and the opportunity to communicate the new learning to others. 

What then do these views of learning have in common? 

Common to most definitions of learning is the idea that something changes. 
Learning is something tha t goes on inside the learner which may be affected 
by what the facilitator does but not controlled by the facilitator. Learning, 
then, can be facilitated by encouraging learners to take action or to recall 
experiences which then become grist for critical reflection. Facilitation 
varies from that which is predominantly reflective or theoretical (as in 
formal academic settings) to that which is both active and reflective (as in 
informal or experiential learning situations) to that which is predominantly 
active (as in incidental learning) (see Marsick & Watkins 1990). Effective 
facilitation requires a sensitivity to the way in which the social context 
affects what is learned. Kemmis (1985) adds that reflection is also political. 
On the one hand, reflection is influenced by, and serves, particular social, 
cultural and political interests. On the other hand, reflection may actively 
transform the ideological practices at the basis of the social order. As such, 
reflection is a practice which expresses our power to reorganise social life. 

Marsick and Watkins (1990) call on organisations today to focus on 
learningoverandabovetrainingor teaching. Organisations need to function 
more like an organic or open system where the learning of one person or 
work group directly affects that of others (Mink, Schultz & Mmk 1979). 
Learning becomes an interdependent, interactive, negotiated process. It is 
also frequently incidental, a by-product of interacting with others or of 
perforrning a task. This incidental learning lacks consign or critical exami- 
nation so skill in questioning tacit beliefs and an understanding of the 
historical, cultural and biographical antecedents of action are essential. 
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Learning in the workplace 



Marsick, Mezirow and Brookficld (in Marsick & Watkins 1986) have 
developed a model for understanding learning in the workplace which 
conceptualises learning in terms of the three learning domains in Mezirow's 
concept of perspective transformation: instrumental learmng, dialogic 
learmngandself-reflectiveleaming.' Instrumental leamingisleamingwhich 

is job focused and includes learning which is aimed at skill development or 
atimprovinganindividual'sproductivity(e.g.trainingin time management). 
This is clearly the largest category of present efforts to facilitate learning in 
the workplace. Criticismof training as reductionistic or overly behaviouristic 
tends to centre on this aspect of learning in the workplace. Yet another 
perspective is that this type of learning is an essential component of any 
human resource development program. The problem is that it is often the 
only componcv-r Moreover, it is short-sighted to assume that skills can be 
isolated from their cultural and biographical context. 

Other types of learning identif ied.by Marsick, Mezirow and Brookfield 
include learning about the organisation, particularly one's relationship to 
it. Thus training focused on comnrutment or job satisfaction, on team 
relationships, coaching, mentoring, role modeling or the philosophy, goals 
or mission of the organisation, are all examples of learning that asks 
individuals to enter into a dialogue with the organisation— to explore their 
interdependencies and shared visions. Self-reflective learning, their third 
level of learning in the workplace, includes all activities oriented toward 
understandingonesclfintheworkplace.Examplesincludeleamingactivities 
which are either confidence building or undermining, competence build- 
ing or undermining, involve socialisation to the organisation, deal with 
issuesof authority, changes in personal values or beliefs and changingone's 
orientation toward a job (from one of putting in time, to 'my job is who I am', 
etc.). Those of you who are familiar with Habermas's theory of interests will 
have noted that this third level can be seen as a dilution of Habermas's third 
level which calls on us, out of the enlightenment acquired through the 
dialogue of the second level, to engage in political struggle. On the other 
hand, though not explicit, such a response might result from critical 
reflection on one's relationship to the workplace context. Each of these 
types of learning can be faciliiated or can occur in an informal fashion with 
little reflection or scrutiny. It is interesting to note that this third level is 
stated in a passive form, in contrast to Mozirow's concept of perspective 
transformation. Marsick and Watkins (1990) emphasise that the new 



' Mezirow's concept of perspective transformation grew out of his adaptation of 
the work of Jurgcn Habermas to the practice of adult education. 
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workforce is increasingly calling on those who facilitate learning in the 
workforce to develop skill in designing learning activities which bring 
critical reflection to these less examined forms of on-the-job, tacit learning. 
As organisations make major transformations from predominantly hierar- 
chical, bureaucratic structures, to predominantly decentralised, participative 
structures {which depend on an individual's initiative) centralised, formal 
training approaches {which emphasise behaviour alone rather than the 
reasoning that produces the individual's ongoing behaviour) will not be 
enough. Of course, current attempts to create a 'workplace democracy' are 
in their infancy and remain only questionably democratic. Yet, a new 
approach to learning in the workplace which questions and makes visible 
the authoritarian culture that has thus far held these workplace reforms at 
bay, and which teaches workers and managers how to enact a more 
democratic culture, may yet empower organisations to make these systemic 
changes. 

A new model for learning in the workplace 

Learning in the workplace has several unique features. First, it is usually 
task focused. Second, it occurs in a social context that is characterised by 
status differences and the risk of one's livelihood {versus the risk of short- 
term grades). Third, it is collaborative, and often grows out of an experience 
or a problem for which there is no known discipline or knowledge base. 
Fourth, it also occurs in a political and economic context characterised by 
a currency of favours and pay for knowledge. Fifth, learning in the workplace 
is also cognitively different from learning at school. 

Learning in and out of school 

Summarising the findings from a number of research studies, Resnick 
{1987) outlined four broad characteristics of mental activity, apart from 
those pursued in school, that contrast with typical school work. First, in 
school the emphasis is on individual cognition and achievement. Yet work, 
rrcreation and one's personal life all take place in a social context and each 
person's ability to function depends on what others do and on getting all of 
these individuals' mental and physical efforts to mesh. Thus, the emphasis 
outside of school is on shared cognition. 

Second, pure thought activities characterise school while tool ma- 
nipulation characterises out-of-school learning. The tools available shape 
cognitive activity. Tools enable a less well educated person to participate in 
activities which would otherwise be too complex and the highly educated 
to work well beyond their own capacity. The compu ter is only a more recent 
example of this phenomenon. 
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Third, contextualiscd reasoning, in which actions are intimately con- 
nected with objects and events, replaces the symbol manipulation found in 
school. Perhaps the best example of this practical reasoning is found in the 
work of Sylvia Scribner (1986). Scribner shidied the use of mathematics 
knowledge by dairy workers and found that individuals used many ways 
of taking their knowledge of the dairy case sizes and physical space 
available to streamline or make their work more efficient. They would 
visualise the space available, use their knowledge of how n^any cases fill 
that space and add whatever number of cases remained. Similarly, de la 
Rocha (in Resnick 1987) observed Weight Watchers members' use of 
mathematics to solve problems in weighing and measuring the food 
portions permissible in their diets. One individual needed three-quarters of 
two-thirds of a cup of cottage cheese so he measured two-thirds of a cup, 
patted the cottage cheese into a pie on a plate and cut it into fourths, 
removing one slice. The individual never knew he was eating half of a cup, 
but he did not need to know it. In this way, rather than solving the problem 
using numbers and mathematical symbols, these individuals used one 
object within the problem context to solve the problem. Actions are thus 
'grounded in the logic of immediate sihiations' (Scribner 1986, p. 15). 

Fourth, in school, the prime objective is to teach generalised, widely 
usable skills while outside of school it is assumed that people must develop 
sihiation-specif ic competencies. Ci ting Morris and Rouse (1985), who found 
that training in electronics and troubleshooting theories provide few skills 
for actually performing electronic troubleshooting, Resnick concluded 
that: 

. . . very little can be transported directly from school to out-of-school 
use. Both the structure of the knowledge used and the social conditions 
of its use may be more fundamentally mismatched than we previously 
thought. (Resnick 1987, p. 15) 

Those with situation-specific skills do less well, however, than the educated 
generalists when the situation changes and they must learn new things. 
Corporate classrooms do not typically use the workplace itself as a learning 
environment so they share the same lack of transfer of knowledge found in 
schools. 

Resnick calls for 'bridging apprenticeships' that use simulations such 
as computer simulation, tutoring, coaching and case-based teaching 
methods. In addition, out-of-school learning calls for special skills in 
learning when optimal instruction is unavailable. Work requires people to 
adapt when routines break down and to do this they must be able to step 
outside the situation. Individuals need mental models of how the whole 
system works in order to respond appropriately when the system breaks 
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down. Schools can teach people to be good adaptive learners. In her own 
study of effective programs to teach thinking skills, Resnick found that the 
better programs had features characteristic of out-of-school cognition in 
that they emphasised socially shared intellectual work. They had elements 
of apprenticeship in thst they included teaching strategies which made 
usually hidden processes overt. They encouraged learner observation and 
discussion and allowed skills to evolve bit by bit, and even the unskilled 
participated throughout. The programs were organised around subjects 
rather than skills and these subjects engaged students in the constn;ction 
and interpretation of meaning (see Resnick 1987, p. 18). In order to foster 
this out-of-school learning, a new field of education has emerged. 

Human resource development 

The field of practice of facilitators of learning in the workplace is called 
'human resource development'. Its current title is an evolution from an 
earlier title of 'training' and a later title of 'training and development'. The 
current title reflects the movement from training as a largely short-term, 
skill-buildir.g, vocational function to the more human-capital notion of 
developing the human resources of the organisation. In this view, people 
arc resources whose knowledge and skill add to the organisation's assets in 
the same way as other forms of capital in the organisation.' This is a rela- 
tively new field that is mired in definitional controversy (Watkins 1989). 
Nadler (1984) defined human resource development as: 

organized learning experiences in a definite time per'.od tc increase the 
possibility of improving job performance ana grow'h. ^Nadler 1984, 
p. 1.3) 

Nadler differentiates between learning which is intended to improve 
performance in one'spresentjob(training),leamingtoprepareanindividual 
for an identified job in the near future (education) and learning for general 
growth not related to any specific job (development). These somewhat 
spurious definitions make clear Nadler's narrow notion both of the field 
and of education. Practitioners seldom make these kinds of distinctions and 



' This term objectifies and diminishes human potential. A more appropriate term 
might be 'workplace educator' or that used by David Ellerington of Esso, Canada 
'capability developer'. In a few organisations, particularly hospitals, human re- 
sourccdevelopersare now called dircctorsofeducaliondepartments. Nevertheless, 
there is clearly no groundswell movement to change the term which may be a 
reflection of the prevailing human capital perspective of the field. 
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regularly find individuals in their training classrooms who are simultane- 
ously preparing for a current and a future position. Nadler's definition of 
human resource development makes clear that, to him, the key differenti- 
ating characteristic of learning at work is its job relatedness. 
Jones (1981) defined human resource development as: 
the systematic expansion of people's work-relaied abilities, focused on 
the attainment of both organizational and personal goals. (Jones 1981, 
p. 188) 

This definition suggests that human resource development should be 
systematic and interconnected rather than the haphazard, cafeteria-style 
training often found in organisations. This career development focus, 
which includes learning aimed at personal rather than only organisational 
goals, suggests a larger view of human resource development than does 
Nadler's definition. 

In 1983, McLagan and Associates undertook a national study for the 
American Society for Training and Development to determine the roles and 
competencies of trainers. This study became the benchmark for standards 
of practice for facilitators of learning in the workplace. A second national 
study used forecasting and trend projections about those changes moi' 
likely to alter training and development practice in order to take a second 
look at roles and competencies (McLagan 1989). The new study defined 
human resource development as: 

the intcgratcxi use of training and development, organization devel- 
opment, and career development to improve individual, group, and 
organizational effectiveness. (McLagan 1989, p. 7) 

This definition again widens the field to now include organisational 
development. The McLagan study identified a 'human resource wheel' of 
eleven roles which together make up the human resource function in 
organisations: 

1 training and development; 

2 career development; 

3 organisational development; 

4 organisation-job design; 

5 human resource planning; 

6 performance management systems; 

7 selection and staffing; 

8 compensation-benefits; 

9 employee assistance; 
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10 union-la'uour relations; and 

11 human resource research and information systems. 

These roles encompass both human resource development and human 
resource management. This distinction, however, is often academic at 
senior levels of practice in the field where individuals are highly likely to 
incorporate most of these eleven roles in their work or at least in their work 
histories. Moreover, the competencies identified were largely those that 
relate to training, implicitly suggesting that to the American Society for 
Training and Development, human resource development is still largely 
training. The 1989 study again led to a list of thirty-five competencies in four 
broad areas: 

1 technical or functional competencies; 

2 business competencies; 

3 interpersonal competencies; and 

4 intellectual competencies. 

The competency model undcrgirding the study assumes that indi- 
vidualshave certain competencies — knowlcdge,skills, values andattitudes 
which they use to perform a variety of activities. These activities and other 
outputs may or may not be positive for the organisation or for learners. As 
a result, the study emphasised the development of quality outputs and 
ethical standards for practice. The model is distinctly behaviouristic in its 
view of learning in the workplace, with the clear implication that what a 
trainer does creates an outcome in a learner; a view not shared by the 
learning theorists emphasised here. Moreover, the subsumption of values 
under competencies is one of many questionable aspects of the conceptual 
framework of this study. 

Watkins (1989) offered a definition of human resource development 
which again further enlarged the field: 

Human resource development is the field of study and practice responsible for 
the fostering of a long-term, work-related learning capacity at the individual, 
group, and organizational lerjel of organizations. As such, it includes— but 
is not limited to — training, career development, and organizational 
development. (Watkins 1989, p. 427) 

This definition rcframes the role of the human resource developer from the 
behaviourist mode implicit in the Nadler and McLagan definitions to a 
more transformative or critical pedagogy in which the human resource 
developer works to enhance individuals' capacity to learn, to help groups 
identify and eliminate barriers to learning and to help organisations create 
a culture that promotes continuous learning. The definition is strongly 
influenced by Argyris's (1970) theory of intervention. Intervention isentering 
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'into an ongoing system of relationship, to come between or among per- 
sons, groups, or objects for the purpose of helping them' (Argyris 1970, p. 
15). Using the language of therapy, Argyris stressed that the system as a 
whole must always be regarded as the client, regardless of where one 
initially intervenes. The interventions must, over time, provide all members 
with opportunities to enhance their competence and effectiveness. It is this 
system-wideconceptionoftheindividual actsof human resourcedevelopers 
which produces the focus on the long-term learning capacity of individuals, 
groups and organisations. This, the broadest conception of the field, incor- 
porates not just areas of practice or job-relatedness, but also 'practice 
toward what?'. 

Argyris drew on the work of his former teacher, Kurt Lewin, who 
taught that research should not only solve social problems but also lead to 
direct action. For Argyris, modem bureaucratic organisations may be 
unhealthy for people. In Habermas's terms, there is a false consciousness 
that exists under the surface, a 'theory in use' in organisations that is 
authoritarian and competitive. This conh-asts wiih the espoused goals of 
participation in decision-making, justice and democratic forms of organi- 
sation. In order to transform organisations, this underlying ethic must be - 
made explicit, challenged against the internal beliefs of the members of the 
organisation and altered to conform with the explicit ethic espoused by the 
organisation's members. The 'toward what' in this definition is a call to 
extend the learning capabilities of people and organisations. This will 
require a fundamental restructuring of the learning relationship toward 
muhjality and democracy. The changing workplace context demands a 
bolder view of the role of facilitating learning in the workplace. 

The changing workplace context 

A number of authors have shidicd trends and changes in work and in the 
workplace which affect the practice of human resource development. The 
McLagan study (1989) examined thirteen h-ends which will affect learning 
in the workplace: 

1. Increased pressure ... to measure workforce productivity ... 

2. Increased pressure lo demonstrate the value... of HRD services... 

3. Accelerated rale of change and more uncertain business environ- 
ment 

4. Increased emphasis on customer service and ... quality 

5. Increased sophistication ... of tools, technologic ... in HRD 

6. Increased diversity ... of the workforce 

7. Increased expectations for higher leve's of judgment and flexibility 
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in v'orkcr contribution ... more creativity, risk-taking, and team- 
work . . . 

8. Increased use of systems approaches that integrate HRD systems 
and technology ... 

9. Business strategies that concentrate on human resources and re- 
quire strategic HRD actions 

10. Changed emphasis in organizations from loyalty to merit ... 

11. Globalization of business ... 

12. Increased need for ... meaningful work, and participation 

13. Increased use of flatter, more flexible organizational designs ... 
(McLagan 1989, pp. 13-14) 

These trends represent challenges to current practice. Today, training 
and development tend to be a fringe benefit, with learning constituting a 
reward for service or for loyalty; or a form of organisational socialisation, 
with learning consisting of learning 'the Telecom way' (Watkins 1990). 
More and more, learning is essential to enable the workforce to perform 
increasingly complex and changing tasks in increasingly complex inter- 
dependent contexts. Perelman (1984) suggested that: 

Virtuallytheentireadultpopulationncedsretrainingand newleaming 
to be economically productive. A fifth of the present adult population 
is functionally illiterate. Most of the rest — including skilled workers, 
managers, and professionals — have knowledge and skills that tech- 
nological change is rendering obsolete . . . The emergence of a knowl- 
edge-based economy requires a new synthesis of the functions of 
training, education, and other forms of communication and learning 
under the single umbrella of the learning enterprise. (Perelman 1984, 
pp. xvi-xvii) 

Current status of human resource development in the workplace 

It isesti mated that in the United States more than 250 000 people work full- 
time as human resource developers and over 700 000 people practice 
training and development in the workplace part-time (Rothwell & Kazanas 
1989).Total dollars budgeted in the United States in 1989 for formal training 
were $44.4 billion to serve approximately 35.5 million people. Another 
$9.37billion was used for outside expenses, including seminars, computers 
and packaged training programs. The highest average expenditures per 
employee for training are in the transportation, communication and utili- 
ties industries while health services spend the least (Oberle 1989). These 
figures were obtained in the United States, but are probably typical of other 
Western, technology- and information-oriented cultures. The trend is in- 
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creasingly clear that learning in the workplace is a growing field of practice 
and that the learning of the workforce is perceived to be a profitable 
investment by employers. The theoretical perspective implicit in this per- 
ception is human capital theory. 

Human capital theory 

Human capital theory refers to: 

the productive capabilities of human beings that arc acquired at some 
cost and that command a price in the labour market because they are 
useful in producing goods and services. (Fames 1986, p. 1) 

Education is seen as a major means for organisations (and individuals) to 
increase the net worth of the workers' skills and abilities. In a trend study 
based on a broad sample of industries and organisations, which used 
econometric modeling, Camcvalc (1984) found that workplace learning 
and formal education accounted for more growth in economic output than 
employee health, capital, the composition of the workforce, population size 
or resource adaption. In fact, he found that workplace learning accounts for 
eighty-five per cent of the variance in lifetime earnings. 

This finding is similar to that of Lillard and Tan's (1986) Rand Study 
which we-i based on measures of reported training from the current 
Population Survey, three cohorts from the National Longitudinal Surveys 
and the Employment Opportunities Pilot ProjectsSurvey. The shidy sought 
a comprehensive picture of who gets private sector training in the United 
States and to determine its effects, especially in terms of long-term earnings 
and employment. Lillard and Tan found that, overall, employer-sponsored 
training had the most significant and persistent impact on increasing 
individuals' earnings; an effect that persisted for over thirteen years (Lillard 
& Tan 1986, p. 69). But these effects differ for different groups. Women 
receive disproportionately less company training than men and the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged receive the least training, especially from em- 
ployers. The themes in Lillard and Tan's research are that company training 
makes a clear and significant difference in an employee's earnings and 
employment prospects, but access to that training may be discriminatory. 
It is possible that older workers are retrained only when there is a high 
national rate of unemployment and it is more economical to retain an older 
worker than to train a new employee. Finally, those who work intermittently 
or frequently change jobs receive less training over the life cycle. It is clear 
that the human capital benefit of employee training is enormous and 
equally clear that a segment of the workforce is denied access to it. 

Critics of human capital theory see this last finding as an inherent flaw 
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in a capitalist economic structure with its attendant structuring of advan- 
tage and disadvantage according to race, gender and social class. They 
suggest that these inequities may lead to lower morale and thus lower 
productivity despite training, or to the use of training as a vehicle for 
supressing the aspirations of the disenfranchised (LaBelle 1988). These 
concerns suggest that those who facilitate workplace learning have an 
obligation to provide learning opportunities for otherwise marginalised 
individuals. More importantly, most human resource developers are as 
interested in what training can do to enhance people's morale as they are in 
what it can do to enhance profit. People, unlike other capital goods, are able 
to think for themselves and to choose learning that enhances the quality of 
their lives. Still, at present, most workplace educators appear to embrace 
the human capital framework and remain unaware of their complicity in 
sustaining inequity, despite an emerging fad of workshops on empower- 
ment. 



Strategies for facilitating learning in the workplace 

Facilitation methods 

Still the most popular format for facilitating learning in the workplace is the 
seminar or workshop format. In 1986, a study by Training magazine found 
that almost seventy-seven per cent of the total training effort in or >anisa- 
tions was in the form of seminars or workshops (quoted in Rothwell & 
Kazanas 1989). Topics varied from new employee orientation to safety 
training. The five most common topics that year were new employee 
orientation, performance appraisal training, training to use new equipment, 
leadership training and time management. Least common were foreign 
language and reading skills training — two areas which today are consid- 
erably more common in organisational training programs with an increasing 
awareness that the workforce is both global and too often illiterate. How- 
ever, self-instruction, which made up the other twenty- three per cent of the 
total training effort, had increased by seven per cent from the 1983 industry 
report. 

Carnevah (1984) has argued that employers spend $210 billion per 
year on training with a full $180 billion on informal training or on-the-job 
training. Yet Jacobs (in Training Directors' Forum Newsletter, 1987) has il- 
lustrated that this $180 billion may bo a cost to the organisation that can be 
reduced by training. In a study of on-the-job training, he found that it is 
possible to reduce theamount of time it takes for a worker to learn to operate 
a new machine from twelve weeks to two weeks by developing a st rue tured 
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on-the-job training program. The task for learning in the workplace is to 
develop new strategies to enable workers to use job experiences for more 
effective learning. 

One study of how executives learn from experience is that conducted 
by McCall, Lombardo and Morrison (1988) of the Center for Creative 
Leadership who suggest that the breadth of experiences available for 
learning can be consciously extended. They found that managers learned 
most from hardships, challenging assignments and from other people. 
Marsick and Watkins (1990) also found that mistakes are especially potent 
learning experiences as are novel or unique experiences. On the other hand, 
when experiences look or feel like previous experiences or childhood 
memories, learning is often suppressed and automatic and 'here we go 
again' responses are triggered. Strategies to enhance informal and inciden- 
tal learning in the workplace should include not only ways to encourage the 
breadthofworkexpericnces(e.g.takingondifficultprojcctsorsystematically 
widening and deepening one's personal network), but also ways to create 
lov/-threat opportunities to use past mistakes as learning opportunities. 
Informal learning can also be enhanced by groups of peers coming together 
to inquire critically into the effectiveness of their practice and to consider 
alternatives to their habitual responses. 

Facilitator skills 

Whatare the skills required of facilitatorsof workplace learning? Mink and 
Watkins (1981) assert that there are two kinds of skill: first, those which are 
related to the role and which have been well researched by the American 
Society for Training and Development (as well as by many other groups) 
and second, those which cause the facilitator to be competent in each of the 
other roles (McLagan 1983 & 1989). These causal competencies are the most 
important skills to develop. They identified two causal competencies for 
facilitators of workplace learning: interpersonal helping and change agent 
skills. 

Interpersonal helping skills 

These skills have been studied by a number of different scholars. Sidney 
Fine (in Short 1976) identified a number of skills in adapting to others which 
characterise effective facilitators of learning: 

1 having appropriate n lationships with authority; 

2 giving and receiving feedback clearly and cleanly; 

3 the ability to state one's emotional states accurately and non-defcn- 
sively; 
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4 awareness of one's impact on others; and 

5 congruence between one's words and actions. 

Five clusters of behaviourally grounded competencies, were identi- 
fied in another study of effective teachers and mentors in degree programs 
for adults (Schneider, Klemp & Kastcndiak 1983). Most significant among 
their findings were that those who were perceived as highly effective saw 
themselves as facilitators of student learning rather than as experts trans- 
mitting information. All of those rated highly effective had a high level of 
positive regard for students both as peopleand as learners, while the single 
most important characteristic of those rated less effective was the expres- 
sion of negative attitudes toward students or groups of students. Inter- 
personal empathy and positive regard appear to characterise effective 
helpers. 

Action science 

One of the most comprehensive theories of interpersonal helping is the 
theory of interpersonal action developed by Argyris (1970 & 1983) and 
Argyris, Putnam and Smith (1985) known as action science. Action science 
merges interpersonal helping and change agent skills. It evolved from 
action research as developed by Kurt Lewin. Both action research and 
acti on science are organisational development approacl les aimed at bringing 
about organisational change. Action research grew out of the assumption 
that developing da ta (the facts of the context) would lead to a destabilisation 
of the dynamic equilibrium present in people, groups and organisations. By 
collecting data around a social or organisational problem, and then feeding 
it back to the organisation, the need for change would be created while the 
direction of that change would also be self-evident. Reflection on problems 
in groups that include members of the client organisation, the collection of 
data around these problems, group analysis and group feedback, group- 
designed interventions to solve the problem and an iterative process of 
intervening followed by further reflection and the design of new inter- 
ventions are hallmarks of the Lewin-invented action research team.* 

More common in Australia, Great Britain and Scandinavia is another 
variant of action research — action learning. Action learning is used very 
often as a management development activity in which managers work on 
real problems in organisations to learn to challenge their assumptions and 
to enhance their skills. The methods are similar to those in action science, 
but the emphasis is clearly more on learning. In action learning, there is an 



* For a much fuller discussion of action research, see Kemmis and McTaggert 
(1988), The Action Research Planner and Kemmis and McTaggert (1988) The Action 
Research Reader. 
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assumption that what prevents people from changing is a lack of the 
necessary skills, especially those required in challenging pet assumptions 
and through critical reflection. According to Revans (1982), such skills are 
best developed by 'unfreezing* individuals by placing them in situations 
that most action researchers are in— that is, situaHons in which they must 
solve real problems in real contexts and in which the success or failure of 
their efforts is known and highly visible (i.e. public). Group reflection is 
again a hallmark. Action learning teams often add an element of stranger- 
ness to heighten critical reflectivity by letHng groups solve problems for 
departments and organisations of which they are not a part and of which 
they have little prior knowledge. This type of group is quite different from 
action research in that it is largely n problem-solving group. As such it lacks 
the defining characteristics of action research that come from Lewin. Carr 
and Kemmis (1986) note that Lewin's concept of action research included 
not only a cyclic process of planning, acHng, reflecting and generalising, but 
also was characterised by participation, a democratic impulse and a simul- 
taneous contribution to social science and to social cl\ange. 

AcHon science adds the idea that we can have a science of interper- 
sonal acHon which Argyris depicts as 'Model I' and 'Model 11'. In other 
words, there are things we know about human interaction that are repeatably 
true and thus generalisable, and some of these character isHcs create barriers 
to the implementation of change. Model I is a control or win-lose ori<>nted 
approach which leads to single loop learning. Model I values include 
defining goals and trying to achieve them, maximising winning and 
minimising losing, minimising generating or expressing negative feelings, 
and being rational. This stance leads to unilateral strategies of control and 
self-protecHon which tend to solve only immediate problems. Model II is a 
learning or collaboraH ve approach which permi ts long-term problem solv- 
ing. Model II values, accordir g to Argyris, are seeking valid information, 
giving free and informed choice, and seeking internal conunitment to the 
choice coupled with constant monitoring of its implementation. The 
characteristics depicted as Model I are learned, highly skilful responses to 
threats and are intervenable by action scientists. The values and strategies 
characterised by Model II can also be learned. They reflect the i inderlying 
ethic of medicine and psychology and suggest that change is most effec- 
tively introduced when these ethical standards or norms are maintained 
through strategies of mutual inquiry, creating situaHons in which people 
have influence, joint control and reciprocity. Moreover, in learning to 
intervene in a way that transforms people and organisations so that 
deliberate ongoing change is possible, we are also adding to the knowledge 
base and may create a new science or theory of interpersonal action.' 

' Argyris stresses that change is often introduced in a marner that makes it less 
likely that future changes will be successful. Effective change facilitation is that 
which increases the change-making and problem-solving capacity of a system. 
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Action science begins with the sociological perspective offered earlier 
of human beings as designers of their actions in the service of achieving 
consequences. They make sense of their surroundings by constructing 
meanings, both cultural and individual, of their environment. It is these 
constructed meanings which, in turn, guide action. In this vein, behaviour 
is evaluated for consistency and validity against those internalised belief 
and meaning systems that individuals hold. 

Designing action requires that a person to develop a set of personal 
causal theories to describe and predict their world.Thesecausal theories are 
termed theories of action and there are two types. Espoused theories are 
those which individuals claim to follow and theories-in-useare those which 
can be inferred from action. Thus, people hold two sets of theories: one set 
about what they say they do and one set they actually use. The espoused 
theory and theory-in-use may or may not be consistent, and an individual 
may or may not be aware of the inconsistency. While the espoused theory 
is conscious, the thcory-in-use is most often tacit. A goal, then, of action 
scientists is to discover thcories-in-use, particularly ones which inhibit or 
promote learning. 

The general model of action science is depicted in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 

Governing Values > Action Strategics > Consequences 

Governing values arc those internalised values held by individuals and by 
cultures. Action strategies are used in order to enact governing values, and 
they have consequences for learning. When consequences are unintended, 
there may be a mismatch between action strategiesand governing variables. 
Action science espouses two types of responses to mismatches. The first is 
single loop learning, in which action strategies are adjusted or changed. 
Admittedly, much of human behaviour is single loop learning; individuals 
search for different behaviours or strategies in order to cope with perceived 
failure. Single loop learning isassociated with a win-lose orientation, short- 
term gains and a desire to control. Often failures will continue because the 
solutions are based upon these undiscussable control-oriented governing 
values which are counterproductive and a kind of false consciousness. 
Action science suggests that it is the attribution that people v«ll not change 
or that situationsare immovable without public inquiry and testing of these 
assumptions that leads to single loop learning. 

Double loop learrirng involves the examination and questioning of 
governing values, not merely the adjustment of behaviour. Thus, double 
loop learning incorporates critical reflection upon one's values and beliefs. 
The goals of double loop learning are to facilitate free and informed choice, 
valid information and high internal commitment. A skill of the facilitator of 
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workplace learning, then, is learning how to enact the norms of double loop 
learning. In addition to acquiring skills of reflection, the action scientist 
must be willing and able to communicate his or her learning. It is public 
reflection on dialogue which creates an environment conducive to double 
loop learning. 

Steps in the process of action science 

Action science holds that talk is a basic and important form of social action. 
It is the raw data for the action scientist— the primary window into people's 
actions, values and beliefs. The first step in action science is to collect data 
in the form of cases (involving dialogue and the thoughts and feelingsof the 
case-writer which were not expressed in the problematic interaction— see 
the Kingsley case in Reading 2). These are then presented to a learning 
group. The group's task is to identify the feelings and thoughts of partici- 
pants as they process the case and to discuss the impact they make on the 
actor in the dialogue. They identify attributions and evaluations made by 
participants in the case (if they are present) as well as any expressed in the 
process of working through the case material. The facilitator of an action 
science group has to learn to slow the process down and to stay in the here- 
and-now. The focus of analysis is on the inferential leaps participants make 
in drawing conclusions from the data. They gradually work from the 
directly observable data (dialogue), to agreed cultural meanings of the 
dialogue (including other possible interpretations of what was said), to 
theories of action held by the case writer. The themes in the case are 
expressed in a map of the social action which includes the values that 
appear to govern the action strategies seen in the case. The map depicts 
governing values, action strategies and consequences. Action science is a 
form of action research which is particularly useful not only as a strategy to 
use within organisations to bring to the surface problems which impede 
efforts to bring about change, but also as a form of critical reflection which 
can greatly enhance the facilitator's capacity of learning to improve his or 
her own practice. 



Conclusion 

This monograph has presented a brief overview of an emerging field of 
practice. There arc now over two hundred graduate programs offering 
degrees in human resource development. As the field grows, our knowl- 
edge of effective practice has also grown. Tliis monograph has offered both 
an overview of the field, and a number of tenets about effective practice for 
facilitators of workplace learning. A summary of these principles follows: 
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1 The workpLce is a social context. The workplace as such calls on the 
learning facilitator to emphasise group or team strategies for learning 
and to explore socially determined learning. 

2 Learning from an action frame of reference is embedded in learners' actions. 
Skill in bringing to the surface the implicit meaning of learners' 
actions and understandings of the learning situation is essential. 

3 Learning is an internal process which facilitators may influence but not 
control Learning must be more of an interactive, dialogic process, 
negotiated and collaboratively designed with learners. 

4 Learning in the workplace is cognitively different. As a result of this dif- 
ference, facilitators of workplace learning may want to use strategies 
which arc more like apprenticeships, coaching and case strategies. 

5 Facilitators of workplace learning need to take a long-term mew of their role. 
Rather than focus on strategics which change behaviour, but do not 
challenge the reasoning which created the previous behaviour, 
facilitators need to explore approaches which allow them to help 
individuals, groups and organisations increase their learning capac- 
ity. 

6 Learning in the workplace increases individuab' value both personally and 
organisationally. Facilitators must ensure that everybody in the 
workplace has access to these learning opportunities, particularly 
those who have bccii traditionally marginalised. 

7 The task for facilitators in a turbulently changing workplace is to make 
learning continuous. Strategies which use job experiences for learning 
will be especially effective. 

8 Learning facilitatorsshouldincorporatebothformalandinformalstrategies. 
Formal strategies are predominantly seminars and workshops. In- 
formal strategies range from self-instructional materials, to on-the- 
job training, to creating low-threat opportunities to learn from mis- 
takes. 

9 Interpersonal helping skills are the core of effective practice. Interpersonal 
empathy and learner-centered, positive regard characterise effective 
facilitators of learning in the workplace. 

10 Action science is an effective process to improve continually one's practice 
as a facilitator of workplace learning. Through a process of critical re- 
flection, individuals learn together to examine continually what they 
say or do that may impede learning. Similarly, the same process 
allows them to work with others in the organisation to look at how 
they may be inadvertently impeding efforts to bring about change. 
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Of course, this is not an exhaustive list, yet the principles do suggest 
an agenda for action. In the end, there is no formula that will make an 
effective helper, but it is clear that what a helper believes about people, 
about leanung and about power is at least as important as what he or she 
docs. In these pages, I have explored the idea that the context in which that 
learning occurs is equally significant. One is left with an understanding of 
the facilitation of learning in the workplace as less a matter of strategy or 
method and more a mat tor of belief s. 
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LEARNING IN THE WORKPLACE: THE CASE FOR 
REFLECTIVITY AND CRITICAL REFLECTIVITY 

VJ, MARSICK 



V.J. Marsick, 'Learning in the workplace: The case for reflectivity and critical 
reflectivity", Adult Education Quarterly, vol. 38, no. 4. 1988, pp. 187-98. 

iABSTRACT 

f Learning in the workplace has lia(lilii)ii;tlly l>ccn nnaoistiKKl priniat ily in terms i>l ho- 
'taviorism, a pers(>ective conip;>tit)le with the machine-like design of organizations when 
'ttiining and (lcvcli)pinciit emerged as a Field of practice. Adnit educators have not dial- 
lenged the desirability ol that perspective diiectly. although various theorists siiggest its 
wxlilication through greater learner participation, problein-centeredncss, exi>oricnce- 
buing, and concern for dilfcrem learning styles. This article raises ((uestions alKuii the 
■niversal valuing ol l>ehaviovisui in workplace learning based on a review of iicnds in 
organizations in the post-inihisltial n.i anil analysis ol ihrorisis within and ouisicU- the 
Geld who einphnsi/c the inipiiiliUHe ol icI Iniiviiv and < iiii<al lel lecliviiy in U aining. I hi- 
author then desdilKS emetging diaradciisiiis ol a new paradigm lor understanding 
workplace learning and concludes with a discission of its limits. 

^>fWorkplace training and developtnenl is a field of practice that is rapidly 
'■wving toward an identity of its own. The American Society for Training and 
'Development (AS TD) (198(5) notes that "employee training is by far the largest 
delivery system for ailult education" (p. 7). AS I D estimates that approximately 
$30 billion is spent annually by emph)yers lor formal training and $180 billion 
'.for informal training, while the C;ovei nment speiuls an additional $5 billion for 
jmining. 

J*Whiie adult educators often lay claim to the piolessional pieparation ot 
■'tniners. many such programs are based on theory from a variety of disciplines 
!«her than adult learning (ASH), 1981). If any discipline has dominated 
:&eory-building in training, it has l>een psychology, particularly the school of 
Ibehaviorism (C.oldstein, 1980). I bis ai tiile questions this continued primary le- 
ibnce on behaviorism. It argues that behaviorism does not fostei the reflective 
;Ailitie» needed to assist people at all levels to learn in the woi kplate, parli( ii- 
.hriy in llu-ir iniormal intetiK lions, allhongli stu b tiaitiing might stucessltilly 

i develop siR-cifK skills. 
i*The article logins with a brief des( i iptioti ol how Ix-haviorism manifests in 
fwrkplace training as well as a discussion ol sonic niodiru atioiis by adiili cdii- 
'otors. The next sedion is a M-vicw ol ticitds in ni nani/alions that sugn< M ibc 
Mcd for a new paiadigm lor timlet standing w<)rkpla<e learning in the i)osi-in- 
•Aatrial era. Scholars cotu erned with learning that emphasizes reflectivitv and 
critical reflectivity are then examined in terms of their "fit" with workplace 
taming. Finally, the author discusses the emerging characteristics and limits of 
hew paradigm for workplace learning. 



IKTORIA J. MARSICK is Ksslstant prolesjor. Adult and Cimiinuing Kdiuation, 
^Bchers College, Columbia Ihiiversity. 
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BEHAVIORISM AND SOME MODIFICATIONS 

■ I 

Most descriptions of, and prescriptions for, workplace learning are based in a 
beliavioristic paradigm. The term "paradigm" is here used to mean a funda- 
mental world view that influences the way in which its adherents define reality 
and l(K:ate and solve problems within il. Behaviorism, while interpreted some- 
wh;ii (lilf'erenily by its adlierenis, is dcllncd as that cdncational philosophy 
which cniphasi/es environmeiiial conditioning of responses. Marsick (1987) 
summarizes characteristics of the current beliavioristic paradigm for workplace 
learning as follows: 

1. It is behaviorally-oriented with performance outcomes that can be ob» 
served, quantified and criterion-rcfereiuieil. -t 

2. Personal and work-related development are separated. 

3. The organi/ational ideal for which training is designed is a well-fune'! 
tioning machine with dear, hierarchical lines of authority, jobs that do no(^ 
overlap, aiid rational systems of delegation and control. ^ 

A. Training is designed to meet needs of individuals, not gioiips. j 
r>. Learning is designed on a "delicil" model (hat measures individuals agalnit, 
.standard, expert-derived norms. 

6. Problem-solving emphasizes objectivity, rationality, and step-by-step proj 
cedures. 

7. Training typically consists of classroom-based, formal group activities, f 

8. Trainers focus on "pure" learning problems, with support provided to th^ 
organization to manipulate the environment to sustain outcomes, (pp. 1-2) ., 

Some training models ilepart from this purely beliavioristic paradigm. Two 
examples are andiagogy and ex|)eiienlial learning. Andragogy (Knowles, 1980) 
departs from the l)eliaviori.st paradigm in that the learner takes a'more active, 
role in controlling learning objectives and the means to attain them. Andragogy 
is increasingly used in workplace training design, although tliere is, to date, litti^ 
empirical evidence assessing its usefulness in business and industry. Anotht^ 
modification is experiential learning theory with its concern for differencei il 
Icatning style (Kolb. HtKt). Kolb's work also dcparls lioni bchavioi ism in tiiatj 
is fust coiueined with the expciiencc of the leaincr. not the intent of lite CI 
perts designing the activity. Knowles and Kolb have substituted a de(^~eefll 
learner-centerediiess for the expert control of behaviorism. However, tbf 
trainer using these models seldom advcnales substituting learner preference 
for those of the organi/ation. ^ 
The beliavioristic models of practice developed as the lield emerged to n>« 
the needs of organizations after Workl War II were based on a production dfj 
entation unlike today's service economy, an educational level of the workfoiC 
far Ik'Iow today's norm, and technology considered piiniilive by today's SM 
dards. Much of the early theory came from military experience prior to gtKT 
rilla warfare, and was well-suited to organizations whose picdoininant mode 
operation might be described i)y the metaphor of a machine (Morgan, 191 
Characteristics of the soc ial oi gaui/ation ol'ilu- woikplac e iiu hided logic, 
nality, linear caii.se-effect relationships, clear demarcation of responsibilitiei, 
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erarchical control, and forced unification of the movement of parts into a whole 
which minimized duplication and overlap. In tandem, training was developed to 
prepare peoi)le f or machine-like work according to their levels in the hierarchy 
much as in an assembly line. Workers' deficits would be systematically filled or 
fixed as they passed along the organizational conveyor belt until they reached 
the point where the organization decided they could go no further. T hey had 
either accpiired the im scril)e(l skills to lill the presi rilK-d shn or wen: nusic lied lo 
idifferent line to whi( h they were considered more suited. 

Two points must be made al)oul the hehaviorist paradigm before proceeding 
with a discussion of an ahernative viewpoint. First, there are times when i)eha- 
noristic training is entirely appropriate to the task at hand, particularly when 
workers are learning a precise teclniicpie that allows no variation. As will be 
irgued later, however, even in these cases there are olieii good reasons lor 
Bediating this instrumental focus. Second, alternatives to the behaviorist para- 
digtti have always existed, panic iihn iy in management development or oigani- 
ation development (OD) where answers are not as clear-cut (e.g.. interpersonal 
communications, team building, decision making in a lurbulent environmcni. 
group dynamics). Ol) has based nmch of its learning design on the action re- 
learch strategies of Kint Lewin, a philosophy of pragmatism grounded in John 
Dewey's experiential learning, and on a systems approadi. However, tramcrs 
have never fully adopted these strategies for learning, perhaps because their 
mandate does not lypic ally extend beyond insiruc tion to the wider-scale organi- 
tational interventions advocated by C)I). 

. Behaviorism has thus become a dominant force in workplace graining. I be 
next section reviews c hanging trends in organizations that challenge this per- 
ipective in the post-incluslrial era. 

c:HANGK,S IN ORGANIZA TIONS 

^ group of popidar writers liave examined trends and poc kets of innovation 
kiuccessful businesses: entrepreneinship and intrapreiienrship, clccentrali/a- 
jon, netwoi king, panic ipalc.ry maiiagc-mc ni. I lalic-ning of middle managc iuc ni. 
ladacidtute of empowerinenl (Kanter, IWM Naisbitt & Abuiclene, \my. 
fcters & Waterman, 1982; l olf ler, 1985). While each holds a somewhat clif- 
'faent focus, these authors collec tively c all for new toi ms of organization if busi- 
'KUis to survive and flourish in this post-industrial technological era. Al the 
Wartofthcirargnmenis is concern tor itiliiiii;ihlr factors not always factored into 
W bottom line: human values, new forms of social interaction, commitmenl, a 
jBtvice orientation, risk-taking, independent thinking, integration aniong units 
ikhin the organization as well as in external interfaces, and creativity. l iiese 
IMhon e.ssentially argue that productivity nuist be redefined; shon-nin pn)fit 
toking nmst be mediated by a longer-term i)erspc;ttive on productivity that capi- 
kiKi on the creativity of ils human resoiuces. 

ll^Pressures to change come from l)oth tlie external woiid of business, panicn- 
fcriy the technologic al levoluiion and llic- inc u'ase in imeniational compc-iition, 
iwi the nature of the workfon:e itself . Oarnevale and Goldstein (1983) highlight 
Wnc of these factors; the impact of the baby boom mid of wcmieii entering the 
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market in large numbers, a larger pool of both more highly-educated white 
middle class workers and less well-educated minorities and immigrants, and the 
mid-career glut. 

Change, however, requires far more than tinkering with the latest manage- 
ment fad, re-writing policies and prwedures, or providing a training course in 
techniques, as both advocates and critics learned with respect to Japanese 
models of management. Change requires a fundimipnl;il shift in thinking. Lin- 
coln (1985) suggests that, in fact, a paradigm revolution is taking place in almost 
all fields of human endeavor. She draws on the analysis of Schwarz and Ogiivy 
(1979) of many formal disciplines to highlight the following characteristics of 
such a shift: from simplicity to complexity, from hierarchy to heterarchy, from a 
mechanical nuKlel to a holographic one in which [)eoj)le ( an pliiy multiple role* 
( just as the whole can be recreated from any of its parts in the laser-created 
photograph called a hologram), from predictability lo ami)igiiity. I ioin direct to 
mutual causality, from planned assembly of ( omplcx sysienis to their sponta- 
neous creation through interaction, and from objectivity to an awareness of 
multiple perspectives. 

To summarize, organizations are ( hanging rapidly tlue to diauges in theex* 
ternal environment, technology, and the workforce. New models are required tO 
understand, function within, and learn in today's organizations. These modeb 
suggest a move away from the mechanistic orientation which fostered and en- 
couraged tightly controlled l)ehavioristic learning. In order to develop a new 
motlel for understanding workplace learning in the oiganization of today and/ 
or tomorrow, jhe next section reviews learning theorists who advocate reflection 
and critical reflectivity in practice. 

LEARNING THEORY AND THE WORKPLACE ' ^ 
Carr and Kennnis (1983) also analyze paradigm shifts, their focus being 
teaching and learning. They identify a dominant technical paradigm based 00' 
logical j)ositivisni. Practitioners under this paradigm are urged to master and 
apply an objective t)ody of knowledge, developed over time through controlled 
(•xpriini( Ills and ihcoiy building. EdiK aiioii under litis paradigm eni|)liasiiei 
liaiisiiiissio'i of pie-deliiied knowledge and skills. The lole oi the educator iii0 
select the l>est technology to meet these ends. 

One alternative to this technical emphasis is the iiiiei pietative paradigm, de^ 
l ived iioiii liiiiiiaiiisiii and phciionienology, in which UMriiiiig is seen as a pro^ 
(CSS (il iiiieiadioii leading to a betiei niideistaiiding ol ilie iiieaiiiiig ofexpeii/ 
eiices. From this viewpoint, education is a piadical ait in wliidi the educator 
makes judgments based on his/her experience about how best to faciliui* 
learning in personalized situations. While Cai r and Keiiimis find this pradigli' 
more suited to learning in today's organizational contexts, they develop athiri^ 
paradigm that goes one step further: the sttategi( paradigm, influenced bylhc* 
critical sodal s( ieii(e of Habermas. Habeinias (1971) suggested people leaw' 
diliereiiily when ihcy pursue tasks than when they learn s(Kial norms ortryli 
uiidersiaiid ilieiiiselvrs. Key to leai iiitig in ibis paradigm is understanding the 
way in which social, cultural, historic, and economic fon es shape meaning, tnt 
through this understanding, Ijecoming er ' <>n these forccfc^riij 
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Yet training frequently emphasizes job-related knowledge and skills as if it is 
possible to divorce them from the rest of the worker's life. However, for 
learning to l>e effective, one must consider two deeper levels in which jol> skills 
are embedded: the social unit that shapes the individual's reactions at work, i.e., 
the organization and the immediate work group; and the individual's percep- 
tion of self vis-a-vis the Job and organization. Thus, learning for organi/ational 
productivity cannot Ik.- separated iVoni learning for personal growth, as is often 
done. Nor can the burden of change be placed primarily on tlie individual in 
Bolation from the (h ganization. 

Mezirow (1981, 198.'')) has developed a theory of learning, based on the critical 
locial science of Haln-rnias, that sinuiltaneoiisly aiconnts for the need to de- 
velop job skills and the fad lhal this learning is intertwined with learning about 
the organization and the self Me/ivow diliereniiates among three domains of 
learning: instnimental, dialogic , and sell-rciledive. He notes ihai instnimcntal 
learning refers to lask-oricnied problem solving, dialogic learning to the way in 
which people come to imderstand consensual norms in s(x:iety, and seff-ref lec - 
tjve learning the way in whi( h we learn to midersland ourselves. Iiistniniental 
learning is what connnonly lakes place when people iearn how to do their job 
better, and is thus frequently the focus of technical learning. People identify a 
problem, fornuilate a hypothetical coiu se of action, try it out, observe the effects 
and assess results. Learning is generally prescriptive, 

t Dialogic learning, howexer, takes place in work settings when people learn 
about the culture of the organization or when they interpret policies, proce- 
dures, goals and objectives. Self-reflective learning, in liirn, is directed at per- 
sonal change. Its emphasis is critical reflection about oneself as a member of 
hrger social units in order to ask fundamental questions about one's identity 
ind the need for self-change. This change usually involves a transformation in 
rmeaning perspectives," which are integrated psychological structures having 
dimensions of thought, will, and feeling, and which represent the way a person 
looks at self and relationships. 

Instrumental, dialogic and sell -reflective learning ( annot easily be se|)aiatc(l 
fcl any given situation. 1 his is perhaps most obvious in managerial training. 
Technique, while very valuable, cannot be slavishly followed when dealing with 
people and "psyching out" uns|)oken norms and rules that influence applica- 
tions. Here, the manager nnist balance the leclmicallv (orrec! solution wiili llie 
Iwmanly viable one. While it is line, lor example, thai managers need skills in 
delegating tasks, Irecpiently the reasons for non-delegation are emlx'dcled mote 
deeply in the citltme of the organization that rewards individual achievement 
and visibility or in the individual's personal woi king style, 
r People become most aware of the connections among learning in all three 
^ains when they become critically reflective; that is, they bring their "as- 
Wmptions, premises, criteria, and schemata into consciousness and vigorously 
critique them" (Me/irow, 1 '.)«,'), p. Critic ally reflective learners are contin- 
Mlly sensitive to why things are Ix-ing done in a ceitain way, ihe values these 
leflect. the discrepancies that exist l>etween what is being said and what is t)emg 
^e, and the way in whidi foixes Ix-low the sin face in the organization shape 
iiilMcnd outcotnes. Ct itically tel lec tive learners will not automatically follow 
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an "expert's" recipe for solving what has been defined for them as a problem, 
Tiiey will determine whether or not they see the problem and proposed solution 
in the same way, probe the organizational context to ferret out facets of the 
culture that itifliiente action, and attempt to understand how suggested solu- 
tions fit with their own image of themselves. 

To summarize, all workplace learning caimot l)e explained by the technical 
paradigm. Some learning is Ijest facilitaied ihioiigli iiiicrprciative strategies to 
assist people in understanding the meaning of their exi)eriente or through the 
strategic paradigm with an emphasis on changing consensual norms. By be- 
coming critically reflective, people can better see the way in which task-related 
learning is often embedded in norms that also impact on one's personal identity. 
The next section further explores this concept of reMective and < ritically reflec- 
tive learning from the persj>ective of workphue theory, particulatly as it relatei 
to the dynamics of informal learning. 

INFORMAL LEARNING: REFLECTION-IN-AC I ION 

Ucing critically reflective means that one probos for assumptions, values and 
beliefs underlying actions. All learning in the workplace does tiot rail for thil 
depth of analysis, nor is it always encouraged or even tolerated. At the least, 
however, learning calls for some level of simple reflection, that is, the regular 
examination of one's experience to assess its effectiveness. While training can 
include reflection and critical reflection, it may be easier to examine these ph^ 
nomena where they more naturally occur, that is, through informal learning 
while on-the-job. Training and education are delivery systems. By contrast, 
learning is tlio way in whi( h individuals or groups actpiiie, inlcrpret,, reorganize, 
change or assimilate a related cluster of information, skills and feelings. It isal» 
primary to the way in which people construct meaning in their personal and 
shared organizational lives. • 

(^arnevale and Goldstein (198;*) point out that a large peicentage of learning 
takes place on-the-job (p. .S7). A Honeywell stu<ly (Zemke, 198.'i) found that 50% 
of the ways in which managers learned to manage came from challenging job] 
ex|>eriences, 30% from relationships with others in the organization, and onif 
20% from training (pp. 50-51). While important, training was helpful primarily 
when it was specilkally timed to meet pressing job demands and because it 
( reaso<l the development of signiluant lelatioiiships with (olleagues. Theie 
litidings aie reinforced by Kaplan, Diath, and Kolbdinios (l',t«5) in a studyrf 
effective executive self-development and McCauley (1986) in a literature review 
of managers' develojMnent. ^ 

Tlieie is less infornialion on how people actually do leai n informally. Schoot 
(I98H) analysis of "reflection-inaction" sheds some light on this process. Schofl 
critiques the relevance of scientific problem-solving models centered arouoi] 
"technical rationality" to the world of practice he calls "the swamp." In dm 
world of pra( lice, more attention must he paid to pioblein setting, an inteilO'] 
tive pKKOss of naming the foc us of Oin attention and liaming tlio context !■ 
which a problem is understood. Sthoti depicts this pnness of problem setting* 
a ref lective conversation with the sit"->»inn in wbi( h the nraclitioner draiMM 
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his or her experience to understand the situation, attempt to frame the 
problem, suggest action, and then re-interpret the situation in light of the con- 
lequences of action. 

Schon has worked with Argyris (1974, 1978) to develop the notion of single 
and double loop learning to explain what happens when people fail to produce 
desired results. In single looj) learning, a |)ers()n continues to try out the siinie 
ttrategy or variations on it, and coniiniio."! to fail iK-caiise his or her .M)hiti()ns art- 
based in a set of midiscussible governing values that frustratt success, such as 
remaining in control and avoiding what are perceived as negative feelings. 
These values are tied to the culture of the organization and are counterproduc- 
tive in part l)ecause they prevent critiial in(]uiry into the reasons for failure. To 
get out of this bind, a person nuisi get j)ast the single loop into a (lolil)le loop ol 
learning — thai is. Ijeconie ( riii( ally rel Iciiive and dig Ih'Iow the surface lor the 
unstated values, assumptions, judgnionis, and attrihinions that govern one's ac- 
tions and create the learning blotk. One nuisi also become skilled at conuninii- 
Cating this information to others as the basis for dialogue. Double loop learning 
bthus based on the generation ol valid information, free and informed choice, 
ind internal comniitmeni to outconies. 

.' For examj)le. a woman may find she typically fails to make her opinions heard 
in group meetings with male colleagues. She might conclude that the problem is 
• sexist attitude on the part of hei colleagues. She may attempt to correct the 
problem in a single loop i)y asserting ihe auihoriiy of her [xjsition, bui linds siie 
Kill fails to achieve desireil results. While the proijlem may indeed i)e her col- 
leagues' attitudes, it may also In- the result of other factors. Typically, however, 
neither party in the situation will explore the meaning of such an interaction. As 
Argyris and S<:li()n note, in these situations, feelings aie kept hidden and lalio- 
ulity invoked, in part out of emhai tassment, and someone attempts to keep the 
■tuation in control so he or she can win. The result is a closed environment in 
which people cannot learn bec ause too many strong feelings and oj)inioi)s are 
kept undiscussible. 

ftSinglc loop learning does not involve critical reflectivity, while double looj) 
lairning docs. The latter also typically draws on all three learning domains de- 
leribed by Mezirow. In single loop learning, rel lection takes place on the sin lace 
level of means and ends. In the ai)ove example, the woman learns instrninen- 
tdly and in a single loop when she (ounters Iwiiig ignoicd by asserting ilie au- 
thority of her )><)sition. Rel lec tion in dialogic k-amiiig involves inlei subjcc live 
•greemenl. I he woman learns dialogic ally bv attempting to luidei stand ncnms 
fovcrning the conveisation, the most obvio is of which might be gender roles. 
However, j)erhaps she has less seniority or is a non-engineer in a company ol 
■gineers. Sell-rel lectivc: learning does not always cross over into the dialogic 
iiomain, but it is more powerful when it does bcrc ause assum|)lic)ns may Ik: based 
it internalized, unexamined social norms. In the al)ove example, colleagues 
■ight point out that her language is lac t-d with cpiestion maiks al times when 
Ae wishes to convey ceilainty ot that liei ciuietness is intei preiecl bv some as an 
Mtmpt to control. Sell-iel lec tion -n the workplace, lieipiently piompted t)y 
amuccessful behavior, is olten linked to changes in insti iimental action. In the 
\lrwe example, the woman might both watch her own style of delivery as well as 
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begin to inquire into the data behind assertions made by her colleagues in order 
to move the meetings more toward the ideal of exchange of valid information.' 

In summary, many training solutions are only partially successful in solving 
learning problems. Training may be divorced from the context in which people 
work. Even when steps are taken to assist in traiislcr of learning to the job, 
people are left much on their own to figure out how these skills relate to real-life 
problems. Workers need more than a set of technicines; they must lie able to 
analyze a situation to determine the nature of the problem being addressed and 
derive their own solutions lo the.se problems, often on-the-job. I he next section 
builds on the afx)ve learning f rameworks to adtlrcss this neetl. 

A NEW PARADIGM 

II l)chaviorisin is l)cing (•halleiigcd, what are the clonicnts of a (()ntra.sting 
piuadigin lor understanding and designing u'orkpI:iee leaining? 'I his author 
suggests thai a new paradigm is emerging iliai ineludes some ol the following 
ciiaracteristics: a bioadening of the iusttumcntal focus of learning, integration 
of personal aiul job-relatetl tlevelopment, an organizational model that func» 
tions as a learning system, a lotus on gionp as well as indivithial leariiiiig, s 
concern lor ciitical ref lectivity and for problem setting as well as pioblem 
solving, emphasis on informal learning, and development of the organization a 
a learning en viromnettt. 

To elalH)rate, work-ieiaicd learning includes instiinnental action for which 
behavioral models are often suited, but goes beyotui it to include dialogic and 
self-reflective learning. Indivitluals are most piotliictive when they can partid»' 
pate fully in negotiating meaningful contributions to shaied organizational 
goals and norms. It follows that personal development is not (onsidered either 
as separate from the job, antagonistic to it, or an "add-on" that is nice but noC 
essential. Persons learn best about the job when their own itlentity and growth 
are recognized as integral to that learning. » 

To facilitate this kiiul of learning, the organization camiot f unction strictly a» 
a machine. One option would be the holographic model in which all employee! 
aie rneotnaged to learn inaiiy aspeds ol the woik, pailidpalc jointly in appro* 
piiate decentralizctl decision making, and eontimially monitor actions and re* 
suits to keep the organization f lexible. I he holographic model may go too far in 
the direction of participation for many orgnni/ations. However, learning in 
today's era eaiuiol easily lake place when employees are (oiiiined lo individual, 
pre-deleitnined actions that are collectively orcliesi rated to minimi/.e ovcrlapor 
any duplication ol abilities or f unctions. .'f 

When looked t)n in this maimer, it is dear that the unit for learning is notonlfi 
the indivitlual, but groups within the organization joined together to create thei^ 
working goals and relationships. The emphasis is on teamwoi k, not solely tO 
meet pre-defined goals, but to modify the.se and create new goals. A new para4 
digm would acknowledge that learning takes plac e at many levels, f rom thcindK 
vidual on up thiough gioiips to, at times, the entiie oiganizalion. To fully un«' 
tieistand learning under a new paiatligm, one woukl look at the way in whicfc 
individual learning is shaped by and contributes to collective learning, and viot 
versa. 
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Learning design under a new paradigm would encourage reflectivity and crit- 
jkal reflectivity. The organization should provide a clear picture of its uesired 
outcomes, but training would not solely consist of a lock-step prcKess of incul- 
cating these pre-defined objectives. Individuals would be encouraged to develop 
a habit of rei lectivity in both formal and informal learning modes in which they 
continually probe their ex|)erience to determine why they are or are not effec- 
tive and how they can learn to l>ecome so. I hrougli such ref lection, problems 
would be continually reformulated as old data are re-evaluated. Participation in 
letting the problems thus becomes as important in this paradigm as is finding 
and implementing the best solutions. Problem setting is a creative, non-linear 
process of probing diat can be aborted by a demand for closure before partici- 
pants have reached consensus on the nature of the problem. 
5 This paradigm enipliasi/es inlormal learning because so nuidi of today's 
formal training is I(h used on Ix-havicirs and .skills alcme. Inlormal learning is an 
opportunity lot i t l kc lion-in-anioii. loi iiial tiaiiiiiig woiiUl still lu- iicccUcI 
under a new pat atligm, some of whic h would still be aimed primarily at produc- 
livity in the instrumental domain. However, tiaining would be designed to link 
learning in all three domains and timed by the individual in consultation with 
the organization to take advantage of those turning points in which individuals 
are more naturally leflective. Self-directed learning, coaching, mentoring and 
group learning would be encouraged. The organization thus l>ecomes a learning 
environment lor the growth of individuals and groups vis-a-vis work, not pri- 
marily a factor to Ije manipulated to produce desired behavior. As a learning 
environment, it must piovide opportunities for experimentation, risk-taking, 
dialogue, inidative, creativity, and participation in decision-making. 

Limits of a New Paradigm 

There are limits to who can best learn under this new paradigm and to the 
(nnditions within an organization that facilitate or impede it. These are dis- 
pSKcl in the following terms: 

' L Workplace learning will always In- governed to some extent by an instru- 
mental focus l)ecause the primary purpose for such organizaticMis is produc- 
tivity, 

2. All individuals are not leacly to panic ipatr nioic liilly in dec ision-making 
and self'-direc'ted learning. 

J S. Organizations c ainiot always c liange conditions such as liieraichy and cen- 
tnllzed decision-making even when they wish to do so. 

First, workplace learning is informed by its instrumental locus. A number of 
bplications follow. Learning in the dialogic and self-reflective domains must 
lake place primarily for purposes of pioductivity. However, productivity needs 
10 be redefined in longer-range terms so that the current emphasis on short- 
lerm results does not fence continual sac iifices in individual and collective 
learning that rec|uire time iK-Ioie lesults appear. While emphasizing the critic al 
importance of organizations as learning environments, a balance must be main- 
tained between time for learning and time for piodiicing or else the oiganiza- 
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tion will go out of business. Finally, while learning must acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of self-reflection and personal growth, the organization cannot take on 
the role of therapist. This does not mean that organizations should de-value the 
importance of personal growth nor should they drop nnaiicial or other allow- 
ances to facilitate therapy when obviously needed. However, learning under a 
new paradigm can acknowledge and work with feelings associated with personal 
identity and growth without, for example, l)ec()ming a sul)siitute (or psychoanal- 
ysis. 

The second set of limits deals with individual readiness for this kind of 
learning. The new paradigm depencJs on increased participation of all indi- 
viduals in deci on-making and in dialof^ue aljoul shared goals, norms, values, 
:md pnKcdurcs. Ontral to ihc new paradigm on an individual level are au- 
tonomy, initiative, in(lc|)cn(lfnt jndgemciit, scll-diifdion. and a irsei voirof ex- 
perience and knowledge appioprialf to tlit- tasks in-ing lac ed. Many woi kersare 
(Iiiite happy with jobs that ate dcaily dcllncd and that do not ie(|uiie ongoing 
reflection. Reflection, whether simple or critical, ie(iuiies extensive dialogue 
and personal change that might not be desired by the individual or feasible in 
many organizational contexts. 

The third set of limits aie organizational. The new paiadigni suggests that a 
structure must be evolved that allows for participation and empowerment 
without sacrificing its primary purpose for existence. In some businesses, hier- 
archy and centralized decision-making are probably essential. Kanter (198S) 
sums up the dilemmas of participation around initiating such programs, man- 
aging them, ch(M)sing issues on which to locus, working on teams, linking teams 
to their enviiomnents, and evaluating success. She concludes that "managing 
participation is a balancing act" (p. 27r)). 

The organization develops and reflecs conditions and a culture that facili- 
tates or impedes learning. Managers ate often allowed gieater leeway in such 
learning than are workers at the lower end of the hieraichy, jx-rhaps because 
iTianagers must exercise judgment under ambiguous conditions. Currendy, 
judgment is lrc(|ucntly limited the f urther down one goes in the hieraichy as the 
natiu c of work iK-comcs increasingly dependent on carrying out the drosionsof 
others and on complex interaction among groups and woi k units. Leaiiiing like- 
wise is often increasingly limited to routine pioceduies and prescribed be- 
haviors. Hcucc, rapid and total change in tiie direction ol a new organizational 
paradigm may not Iw desiiable or leasihle. Likew ise, people ( aniiol l)eexj)ected 
lo learn autonomy and autonomously overnight. 

CONCLUSION 

Training has been dominated by behaviorism. This article reviews trends in 
organizations that suggest a new paradigm for understanding and facilitating 
w()rk|>lace learning in the post-industrial era and discusses learning theories that 
contribute to this conceptual framework. Reflectivity and c ritical reflectivity art 
at the heait ol these |R"rspectives. I he Iramewoik acUliesscs both formal and 
informal learning, but encourages a stronger emphasis on informal learning. 
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Instrumental learning abojt the job is not separated from relevant dialogic or 
lelf-ref lective learning. Since lliis kind of learning assumes a level of employee 
participation that is seldom found, pKMiuctivity under this framework must l)e 
redefined and conditions within the organization re-examined if such learning 
is to take place. 

Both organizations and unions ate faced with crises tliat tall for a dillerent 
way of doing business. Such changes will probalily come slowly. Nonetheless, 
lomc organizations are exj)erinicnting with new ways of involving employees in 
decisions about goals and work p!(K:edures. A perspective on learning u\ the 
workplace that helps employees engage differently in setting and solvmg 
problems seems helpful iti these circnmstaiues. All learning does not necessarily 
involve the dialogic and sclf-ief lc( livo domains. However, a theory ol learning 
in the workphue should iii( hide provisions lor lulpiiig a<liitls muU istaiid and 
interpret the meaning ol the lull range of events that «K tuv in that setting. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPERS: PRODUCING 
UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES 

K.WATKINS 

K Watkins, "Human resource developers: Producing unintended consequences', 
excerpted and adapted from V. Marsick & K, Watkins, Informal and Incidental 
Learning in the Workplace. Routledge, Kegan Paul, London. 1990. 



USING ACTION SCIENCE TO ENGAGE CRITICALLY REFLECTIVE 
LEARNING 

We begin with a case from a trainer in which the trainer offers dialogue from an incident 
in her practice that she would like to explore in the hope of changing her practice. It is 
her desire that such incidents would either not hap,pcn or be better handled in the future. 
Her goal in reflecting on this case is actually to increase her control of the training 
session in order to decrease the incidences of conflict. The intent of the interventions 
which follow is to aid her in inquiring into the incident so that she can first see the ways 
in which her actions might have produced this incident and then to help her reframe her 
practice in such a way that she will be able to design her actions to be more congruent 
with the goal of producing learning. She is not seeking to give up control, but to better 
control the group process. In the dialogue between the case writer and the action science 
intervenUonist, the intervenUonist hopes to help her come to recognize that the goal of 
producing learning may require not increasing her control, but rather to learn to share 
control with the learners. 

In the case which follows, an individual has shared a frustrating, difficult 
interaction in a training session. It is in some ways more dramatic than most learner- 
trainer conflicts, but it is clearly in the same genre as many. This case has been used in 
numerous training sessions with trainers and teachers of adults and these individuals 
invariably find that it is one that they "recognize." The case is being used here to 
illustrate the action science case format developed by Chris Argyris of Harvard 
University and a number of types of intervenUons which Argyris developed to aid 
reflective learning. The case is written in the individual's own words, with dialogue and 
events as he or she remembers them. This is important, because it fosters a sense of 
personal responsibility for the case, its outcomes, and for implemenUng any alternative 
strategies or responses suggested by the analysis of the case. This sense of personal 
responsibility is essential if unfreezing is to occur. Unfreezing is Kurt Lewin's term 



(in Argyris, 1952) whi'^h refers to a process in which an individual goes from a kind of 
equilibrium to a sense that things are out of balance. This unfreezing is a process of 
experiencing dissonance and anxiety which creates readiness and even a goal-directedness 
toward learning. Without it, individuals are less likely to engage in the difficult and 
sometimes painful process of exploring their beliefs and working to develop alternative 
actions. Unfreezing may occur in individuals listening to others' cases, or even when 
discussing future or hypothetical cases. The critical ingredient is the individual's belief 
that the case accurately portrays a problem in their practice. Thus, an individual may also 
construct a case that will not lead to unfreezing if it is one that the person no longer 
feels needs resolution or if the person remai'.i convinced that others are responsible for 
producing the outcomes of the case. 

Since most individuals retrospectively rationalize events in ways that favor them 
and tend to believe that situations and/or people are not changeable (Argyris, Putnam, 
Smith, 1985); there is a considerable demand for expertise on the part of the facilitator 
of action science group processes during the unfreezing process. Individuals also vary in 
their sensitivity to using mistakes for learning (their "psychological brittleness"), 
particularly when this learning occurs in public in a group. Yet, Argyris points out that 
our proclivities for retrospective rationalization and for holding ourselves blameless 
for our actions make it especially necessary that this learning occur in a group or in a 
public setting where others will help us deal with what really happened. Given these 
conditions, it is clear that the model II values of ensuring that learners have free and 
informed choice, mutual control of the learning process, and mutual responsibility for 
the learning outcomes must be enacted if learners are to take the risks necessary to 
unfreeze. 

To engage the reflective learning process, the learner must first reframe his or her 
role from that of passive recipient to that of an active agent responsible for his or her 
own learning. Learners will need to reframe mistakes and errors in their practice from 
sources of embarrassment which they seek to hide or cover up to the raw material for 
learning which they must expose to understand. In order to reflect on these experiences, 
learners must make their reasoning public so that the private understandings and 
meanings that they assigned to the events and statements of the case can be critically 
examined by others from many viewpoints. The left hand column of the case which 
follows surfaces the thoughts and feelings which underlay the actions in the right hand 
column. Figure 4-3 presents the trainer's case. 
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Figure 4-3: The Kingsley Caper 

THE CHARACTERS 

One erstwhile, sincere, professional, female trainer, hereinafter referred to as T. 

One reluctant, resentful, professional M.D.. male participant, hereinafter referred to as 

K. 

One co-trainer, seated in the back of the room, silent. 



THESEITING , v . . 

The third day of a three day training session; the purpose of which was to teach 
interpersonal communication skills, and techniques for dealing with the public to a 
group of 40 medical professionals employed by'a federal program. Many complainu had 
been received regarding the way these individuals interacted with their clients, their 
younger peers, and other federal employees in the building. Most complaints centered 
around the medical staff who were described as "rude, abrupt, condescendmg. unfeelmg 
and generally acting above everyone with whom they came in contact" All mdividuals 
in the class were required to be there by federal mandate. The four participants wiUt the 
most seniority were the ones most resentful and vocal about "wasting their Ume m 
another useless training session." The ring leader of this gang of four was Kmgsley (K). 
He had spent the first two days of the training session sitting m the back row with his 
briefcase open, working on paperwork. The only time he participated was to disagree 
with the tramer or to ridicule one of the newer staff member's contributions to the class. 
The trainer had done her best to minimize his negative impact on the class by ignormg 
his paperwork and by responding in the most positive way she could to whatever he said, 
using humor, trying to engage his attemion and to take the edge off of his comments. 
The trainer had just given directions for completing a quesuonnaire on behavior styles 
and was passing out the questionnaire when the following conversation took place. 



WHATWASTHOUGHTORFELT 
ANnNOrSAE) 



Don't mess with me you silly fool. I've 
already had to deal with a bad situation 
back home this morning & I am in no 
mood to put up with any more of your 
harassment I just want to get this 
training session over with so I can go 
home where I'm really needed. 



WHAT WAS SAID 



K.l refuse to participate in this stupid 
exercise (spoken, 

as usual, not to anyone in particular). 

T. Come on K.. lighten up. You 
might accidentally learn something. 
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I'm warning you K., I'm about to lose it. 
I just do not have the psychic energy or 
patience to deal with you any more. You 
have been goading me for two days now. 
Enough is enough. 



Oh no...I am going to cry. I should have 
taken some time to myself to calm down 
before coming into class this morning. 
I will not let that so-and-so see me cry. 
Real trainers don't cry in class. 



Dear God, somebody make me shut up. 
I should not be talking to him this way. 
What kind of example is this to set for 
the others in the class? What will they 
think of me? What will my co-trainer 
think of me? I have lost it completely. 
I am a horrible trainer. I hate being a 
trainer. I'll never get another job with 
these people. If I start crying now, I'll 
never stop. 



K. Unless you can give me, and I am 
certain you cannot, quantifiable data 
verifying the validity and 
reliability of this "instrument," then it's 
garbage pop psychology and a total waste 
of anjr sane person's time. 

T. Well actually, K., there is reliability 
& validity data available for this 
instrument. I don't have it with me; it's 
not something anyone has ever asked for 
before. Tell you what, if you participate 
in this exercise, I promise to mail it to 
you. 

K. It doesn't matter anyway. I sincerely 
doubt there is anything useful YOU can 
teach me that I didn't learii in medical 
school. 

T. (Placing both hands flat on the front 
row of tables and leaning forward as far as 
possible, fixing K. with a look that has 
been known to stop Mack trucks) 
K. let me tell you something. Let me 
explain the facts of life as far as 
responsibilities in this classroom go. 
You and you alone are responsible for 
your learning. You can learn or not, as 
- you choose. I'm responsible for providing 
the environment and the opportimity for 
you to learn, should you choose to do so. 
So it's up to you. It's no skin off my nose 
if you don't learn anything. I get paid no 
matter what you do. 



Source: K. E. Watkins 



The action science strategies to be illustrated in the sections which follow are 
designed to help the learner recognize the gap between what he or she intends (their 
espoused theories) and what they actually do (their theories-in-use). The specific 
strategies to follow are the use of language analysis to determine the meanings in the 
dialogue and the relative use of facts (directly observable data) over inferences and 
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attributions, the ladder of inference, theory-in-use propositions, mapping, and puzzle 
interventions. Each of these strategies is described in Action Science (Argyris, Putnam, 
Smith, 1985). 



Language Analysis. One of the most pervasive problems in interpersonal interactions is 
the frequent discrepancy between what a communicator intends to communicate and 
what others hear. This problem can be thought of as a natural consequence of the view 
that meanings are in people. Yet, some types of language convey more universally shared 
meanings than others. Facts in the form of illustrative details, observable events, what 
was actually said or done, are more objective than statements that offer our inferences 
about the facts. By illustrating for individuals the ways in which their communications 
with others are more inferential than objective, they can begin to see the ways in which 
they contribute to poor communication and encourage others to bring their own 
interpretations to the events. An illustration from the above case in Figure 4.4 may 
illustrate the usefulness of this approach. 



Figure 4-4: Language Analysis ofKingsley Case 

Wh«t the Trainer Said Inferred Meanings 



"Come on Kingsley, lighten up. 
You might accidentally 
leam lomething." 



The trainer is coaxing K. to 
relax, to let the trainer 
continue. The trainer be- 
lieves that K. will not leam 
intentionally. 



"Tell you what, if you par- 
ticipate in this exercise, I 
promise to send it to you 
wheii 1 get back to my office." 

Source: K. E. Watkins 



The trainer wanu to strike 
a bargain with K. to regain 
control of his participation. 



Similarly, we can examine the case for examples of the attributions that K. and the 
trainer make about each other. In this case, we would quickly observe the predilection of 
both people for making attributions without illustration and for advocating their 
position without inquiring into the other's responses or reasoning. For example, K. says 
"I refuse to participate" which is advocating a position and "in this stupid exercise" 
which is an attribution about the exercise that is neither illustrated nor supported. On 
the other hand, the trainer says, "You might accidentally leam something" which 
attributes by implication that K. can't or won't leam intentionally but again does not 
illustrate this view. The trainer also states, "You and you alone are responsible for your 
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learning." This statement advocates a position but does not inquire into K.'s view of the 
learning situation. Moreover, there has already been some evidence that K. has a different 
view "I sincerely doubt there is anything useful you can teach me that I didn't learn in 
medical school." In fact, the context itself has also already been described by the trainer 
as one in which the doctors were required to attend this session by the federal program 
that is sponsoring it, which suggests that the learner may not be totally "responsible" or 
in control of his learning in this instance. 

These techniques help to diagnose the nature of the interpersonal dilemmas faced by 
both the trainer and the learner. The highly inferential nature of the language in the case 
and the lack of inquiry into each other's reasoning in a manner that promotes shared 
meaning leads to an escalation of both individuals' attempts at asserting control over the 
other person's behavior. Paradoxically, both espouse, albeit with some sarcasm, a goal of 
having a meaningful learning experience. 

The Ladder of Inference. For further insight into the reasoning which would produce 
the opposite results from that which both parties intend, it is useful to examine a 
possible "ladder" of inferences drawn by the trainer. The ladder of inference heuristic, 
illustrated in Figure 4.5, consists of levels of abstraction: 

Figure 4 J. The Ladder of Inference 



3 Theoriei ibout wh»t produced these meanings 



2 Cultural meaninys i mposed hv us 



1 Directly ohservtble data 



Source: Based on Ladder of Inference in C. Argyrit, R. Putnam, and D. M. Smith, Action Science, San 
Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1985, p. 

For example, from the Kingsley case, Kingsley asked for validity and reliability 
information about an instrument to be used in the workshop. Kingsley's reasoning, and 
that of the trainer, can be described using the ladder of inference, as illustrated in the top 
two diagrams in Figure 4.6. By examining the reasoning of both parties, individuals can 
begin to see the potential validity and invalidity in both people's reasoning. In addition, 
with public scrutiny there is also an opportunity for others to suggest alternative views, 
as seen in the third diagram in Figure 4.6. In fact, in the learning process, many 
alternative conceptions are typically offered. For the case writer, this reinforces the 
fundamental idea that meanings are in people and that no one of us holds a patent on the 
one official "true meaning" in a situation. What also becomes clear is the way in which 
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these two individuals acted in wxys that prevented the sharing of meaning (e.g. "Unless 
you can give me, and I am certain that you can not"). 

Theory-in-Use Propositions. Propositions in logic are if-then statements which offer 
cause and effect explanations of a phenomenon. Similarly, theory-in-use propositions are 
if-then statements which convey the "if-I-do-this,-then-this-wili-happen'' 
understandings of actors which are embedded in the logic of their actions. Unlike 
retrospective rationalizations which often explain actions as we would like to have 
constracted them, these propositions attempt to convey the logic which produced the 
gap between what the person intended and what they actually did in a given situation. A 
"formula" for identifying possible theory-in-use propositions was developed by Oscar 
Mink to aid new action scientists. A feature of this approach is that it attempts to 
capture the puzzling and often paradoxical nature of our reasoning processes. Figure 4.7 
depicts the formula. 

Figure 4.6: Possible Ladders of Inference in the Kingsley Caper 

KinyalevV T mAAkt of Inference 

3 Pop ptychologitu use invalid instrumenti which insult 
mv intellitfence «nd mv medica l traininy. I 

12 Without validation, the results of this instrument 

will he mf.ininyle«« pop Dsvcholoflv. I 

} "T« this iimmmwit va lid A reliable?" 



The Trainers T jddr.r of Inference 

3 Participant's who question my methods must be con-troUed 
or handled if I am to he credible & profe<i«ional 

1 He'i questinnino mv credibility * profetiiionalism. 

1 "Ti this instrument valid Sl reliable?" : 
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An Alternative Ladder of T^ference 



3 It it my profetsional responsibility to use only those reliable 
tnstnunenu I am trained to use and interpret and participanli 
have a right to be concerned about this issue. 

2 The paiticipant wants to be assured that I have 

chosen a "safe" instrument. 

1 "Is this instniment valid A reliable?" 

Source: K. E Watkins 

Figure 4-7 Theory-in-Use Propositions 

When happens, 

triggering situation 
I am afraid that will happen, 

what I don't want to happen 

So I 

what Ida 

Which guarantees that 

what I don't want to happen 

will happen. 

Source: O. Minlc, Univenity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

This format helps individuals see the self-reinforcing quality of their reasoning. 
For example, in the Kingsley Caper, the following might be one of many theory-in-use 
propositions one could derive from the trainer's actions: 

Whenever a learner challenges my actions, 
I am afraid that I will lose control and my credibility, 
so I use humor or sarcasm, bargaining, and aggressive 
confrontation to control the learner, which guarantees 
that I will lose control and credibility. 

Such propositions differ from logical propositions in that they are often blatantly 
illogical. Yet, they should also be testable. The trainer should be able to reflect on her 
practice to see to what extent she has responded to learner challenges in this fashion and 
with these results. She should also be able to experiment in future training situations 
with either the same actions to see if they produce these results or alternative actions to 
see if they produce different results. 
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Maps. Like theory-in-use propo<!itions, Argyris uses "maps" of individuals' reasoning 
both as a form of data display and as an intervenuon to spur reflection. A map is again a 
causal depicticm of the underlying logic in an individual's or an organization's actions. A 
map consists of at least three columns--l.> the underlying values of the individual or 
group; 2.) the action strategies observed which follow from this value; and 3.) the 
possible unintended consequences of these action strategies or the consequences for 
learning. A map illustrating the Kingsley caper is depicted in the top part of Figure 4.8. 
In the figure, a fourth column has been added to contrast the single-loop framing 
orientation which is self-protective with the double-loop framing orientation which is 
reflective. 

Maps are often fairly strong portrayals of the ways in which constructive values 
may lead to dysfunctional outcomes. They are also too inferential to use effectively 
without the detailed analysis of the actual daU- of the case given in the preceding 
sections. One of their most effective uses is to portray the reasoning of a large group of 
individuals in a way that is sufficiently generic that human resource development 
professionals could look at the map above and think of examples in their own or in the 
practice of other trainers which would validate the map. Maps are most powerful when 
they are accompanied by an alternative map which suggests a double-loop or Model II 
reframing of the case. An alternative map for the Kingsley caper is depicted in the 
bottom part of Figure 4-8. 

Pmzle Interventions. Puzzle interventions arc used to convey the inconsistencies in a 
person's reasoning and behavior. They include directly observed behavioral data from the 
learner coupled with the cultural meaning the interventionist assigns to that data, a 
terse description of the learner's actions or strategy, followed by a description of the 
way in which this violates the learner's stated values or goals. Finally, the 
intervenuonist inquires about the learner's reactions to this intervention. The puzzle 
intervenuon is particularly useful as a part of the unfreezing process, but this also 
means that this intervention can be quite unsettling. Consider this intervention for the 
Kingsley Caper. When you say "I refuse to participate in this stupid exercise unless you 
can give me... valid quantifiable data about the validity of this instrument" and at the 
same time you say you are certain that I can not give it to you. I infer that you have 
already decided that there is either no reliability or validity data or that I do not have it 
Am I making a correct assumption?. 

In effect, the trainer asks the client to be accountable for his or her logic. But this 
can only by accomplished by modeling this action. The trainer must make explicit the 
data (i.e. what the other said and did), then share his or her inferences about that data. The 
trainer must then inquire into the correctness of these inferences and be open to the 
possibility that Kingsley has a valid perspective. In effect, the trainer is open to the 
possibility that the training design will not work while at the same time sharing her 
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reasoning with Kingsley regarding why she thought the exercise or instrument would 
contribute to learning about communication. Such an exercise in sharing meaning is 
itself an excellent demonstration of effective communication. Clearly an important 
injunction for individuals engaging in this type of reflection is tq go slow. 



Figure 4.8 Two Maps of the Kingsley Caper 
The Kingsley Ctper Single-Loop Letming Map 
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Taking the dialogue furAcr, the action science interventionist might look at the 
impact of Kingsley's actions on the system as a whole that the trainer was supposed to 
affect Since this workshop was designed to address communication problems between 
doctors and those with whom they work in this clinic, K. has just illustrated the kind of 
behavior that triggered the federal program personnel into calling for this workshop in 
the first place. At a more macro level, however, if the federal staff and the patients and 
other staff did not communicate their concerns direcdy to the doctors, but rather let 
them come to this workshop to find out what they were doing wrong, then the larger 
system is replicating the dysfunction that others perceived in the doctors in the sense 
that the administrators are treating the doctors in a rude and condescending way by not 
dealing with them directly and honestly and by requiring them to attend the workshop. 
At yet another level, the trainers might also be thought of as replicating similar 
communication problems. Since the co-trainer for the workshop stood in the back of the 
room and let T. handle K.'s concerns alone, we might suspect that the co-trainer, iike the 
patients and the cUnic staff, is letting T. find out what she's doing wrong from someone 
else. 

Puzzle interventions help individuals reframe a situation from the perspecUve of 
the other actors in that situation. An alternative intervention with the tiainer might ask 
her to reflect on the dilemmas and double binds she may have created for Kingsley. 
Interventionist to Trainer (T.): 

T., when you say, 'I get paid no matter what you do,' I infer you to mean that you are 
doing this training session in order to get paid and whether or not Kingsley learns is 
unimportant. This statement could be interpreted as rude and condescending which 
are the qualities attributed to the doctors which you were paid to address in this 
workshop. How do you respond? 

In the hall of mirrors of human action, we often replicate each other's actions and 
find ourselves in a single-loop. The trainer and the doctor may actually share 
dysfunctional theories of communication and thus will not be able to break out of this 
cycle until they recognize this aspect of their behavior. Another intervention might 
examine the similarity between the criticism of the doctors as "unfeeling" and the belief 
of the trainer that "Real trainers don't cry." Or, the interventionist might question the 
trainer's belief that she is "really needed at home." Does this mean that she does not 
believe that she is needed or helpful in this training session? Might this not 
inadvertently mirror K.'s belief? 

The case technique offers a way for learners to delve deeply into the tacit, taken-for- 
granted assumptions which guide their actions. It can be used as a form of guided practice 
in reflection which, when coupled with attempts by learners to reflect in action and to 
try new double-loop learning strategics in action, is an extraordinarily effective way to 
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improve leamci-s' ability to surface tacit incidental learnings and to learn from work 
experiences. When skills in facilitating reflective learning via action science are added to 
the training skills human resource developers already possess, they will be better 
prepared to include the nonroutine learning situations in the organization in the province 
of the human resource development area. This would, however, require a reframing of 
current attitudes to suggest that training is professional work. 
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A CRITICAL DEFINITION OF ADULT EDUCATION 

S.D. BROOKFIELD 

S.D. Brooktield, "A critic?! definition of adult education', Adult Education Quarterly. 
vol. 36, no. 1, 1985, pp. 44-9. 



Adult education as a field of acacletnic iiKjuiry is currently bedeviled by a 
stultifying academic orthodoxy regarding the conceptualization of what passes 
for appropriate practice without our field. Since educational practice springs 
from the taken-for-granted, common sense assumptions enshrined in tcxtb<M>k.s 
and manuals, any coherent attempt to state the essential nature ol aclnlt 'edu- 
cation must first begin l)y jettisoning luicritically accepted orthodoxies. Tlio 
orthodoxy currently afflicting adult education, and which ensures that educa- 
tional practice becomes an apolitical, acurricular reactive enterprise, comprises 
three assumjnions concerning the teaching-learning transaction. 

The first assumption is that the purpose of adult education is to meet die felt 
needs of learners. This means, in effect, that the sole responsibility for deter- 
mining appropriate curricula is in danger of being ceded entirely to learners. 
Educators who dare to contemplate the possibility that learners might be 
thinking and acting from within narrow and constricting paradigms, and diat 
these adults may now always be in possession of full knowledge regarding a 
range of possibilities from which they can choose their own learning needs, may 
be condemned as arrogant or authoritarian. 

Underlying the above programmatic assumption are two other assumptions 
regarding the natme of adult learning. The first of these is that adults are 
naturally self-directed learners, so thai the educational task becomes one of 
assisting adults realize their already half-perceived self dUectedness. In the 
name of a democratic, person-centered humanism we declare that since adults 
arc self-direded our task as eiUtcators is to latilitate a non-dircctivc release ol 
latent learning potential so that adults can realize learning goals they have set 
for themselves. 

The other assumption regarding learning is that it is a joylitl, wholly fulfilling 
experience in self-actuali/.ation, in which educator intent and learner needs are 
matched in a man iagc of porlection. 

Restated briefly, then, the ot thodoxy teads as folk ws; adults are scll-durctcd 
learners in whom lies a partly realized, itniate potential for learnitig. Our tasks 
as adult educators are therefore to assess as accurately as we can those learning 
needs which learners i)crceive themselves to possess and to engage in a warmly 
humanistic facilitation of learning in which these needs are met. This fadlitation 
is one in which teacher and Icat ner grow together in a satisfying, joyous and 
bountiful release of latent learning potential. 



STEPHEN BROOKFIKLl) in an aworiatc prolcsv)!- ol adull cdutation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, NY. 
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This orthoJoxy has much to commend it and is certainly inestimably superior 
to the earlier behaviorist orthodoxy which maintained that total authority for 
dePming appropriate learning goals (usually specified in terms of performance 
behaviors) rested with the educator. The task of this paper is to save the felt 
needs/self-directed facilitation orthodoxy from becoming an acurricular, apolit- 
ical rationale from which is excluded any mention of conflict or disputation 
of appropriate learning goals. This rationale is essentially reactive, adaptive and 
pragmatic. It is a consumer oriented approach to education with the educator 
cast in the role of marketing expert and technician of teaching-learning. The 
educator's role becomes to determine as accurately as possible the felt learning 
needs of adults and to plan effective educational formats to meet those needs. 
There is an ab<lication of the educator's responsibility for contributing to a 
di.icussion of appropriate cui ricuiar choices, so that courses on (asrisiii, pea( e 
education, aerobics, creative divorce, and using computers lor career develop- 
ment come to exhibit a curricular isomorphism; if these all meet felt needs, so 
the argument runs, they should all be in the adult education curriculum Neither 
is there any suggestion that learning is anything other than a joyous and ful- 
filling release. The possibility that significant personal learning may involve 
anxiety, pain, self-doubt, and ambiguity, or that prompting adults to consider 
ways of thinking and living alternative to those they have uncritically accepted 
might be disturbing, direatening and met with considerable resistance, is rarely 
countenanced. 

Viewing adult education solely as the design and management of effective 
learning as defined by others, denudes the field of any philosophical rationale, 
future orientation, or purposeful mission. There exists no philosophical yard- 
stick in terms of criteria of success, notions of purpose or appropriate curricula 
against which we might measure the adult educatedness of our activities. Fur- 
thermore, acceptance of this pragmatic rationale means that our priorities, pur- 
poses and primary functions are determined by others. Our curriculum becomes 
devised in response to demands by those who can attract our attention, who can 
use existing channels of connnunication to press their suit with vigor, and who 
are most articulate in presenting their case. In such instances the curriculum of 
adult education becomes formulated in response to the demands and wants 
(that is, the felt needs) of those groups powerful enough to argue their case 
loudly and effectively. 

To counter this danger ol 'adnlt education becoming solely a scrvitr-oricnlod, 
resiK)nsive and reactive field it is important that adult educators develop a |)Iiil<)- 
sophical rationale to grant their practice order and purpose. Such a rationale 
would allow us to judge whether a particular activity was exemplifying dimen- 
sions of adult education. "Adult educatedness" should be regarded as a variable 
which can be realized to a greater or lesser extent at different times, in different 
settings, with dilferent groups of learners. Even within one class session i!ie 
extent to which the adult education rationale can be realized will vary according 
to the nature of the learners ■ jncerned, the activities pursued, and the educa- 
tor's conduct. To insist that iiie rationale be fully exemplified in every instance 
is clearly unrealistic and inappropriate and would intimidate practitioners to 
the extent that the rationale would lose credibility in their eyes. Nonetheless, it 
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is essential that a clear rationale be elaborated so that practitioners possess a 
clear benchmark against which they can judge the extent to which their activities 
exemplify adult education purposes and principles of practice. 

A CONCEPTUALIZATION OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Adult education, according to the rationale pn)jx)sed within this paper, is that 
activity concerned to assist adults in their (jiiest for a sense of control in their 
own lives, within their interpersonal relationships, and with regard to the social 
forms and structures within which they live. Assisting adults to develop a sense 
of autonomous control in their lives is not to be equated with an atomistic 
isolation; rather, such a sense of control is realized in the creation and re- 
negotiation of personal relationshij)S, and in the sphere of s(Hio-jH)litical l>e- 
havior, as well as in the realm of intellectual exploration, judgement and dis- 
crimination. 

In adult education it is proposed that all involved assist each other to identify 
the external sources and internalized assumptions framing their conduct, and 
to be ready to assess these critically. Such critical awareness will involve a real- 
ization of the contextual, provisional and relative nature of supjK)se(l "truth," 
public knowledge and personal belief. When a disjunction become evident be- 
tween adults' aspirations and the s(x:ially transmitted codes, value frameworks 
and belief systems informing their behaviors, then autonomy is reflected in a 
jettisoning of received assumptions. Endemic to this abandonment of assump- 
tions perceived as irrelevant and inauthentic will be the transformation of in- 
dividual and collective circumstances. Such a transformation will be manifest in 
the renegotiation of personal relationships, in the attempt to re-create the con- 
ditions of work so as to imbue these with some sense of j)ersoiial significaike, 
and in an engagement in the alteration of serial forms. 

Adult education, then, is concerned with facilitating adult learning of a par- 
ticular kind. It is distinguished from adult training, in which a set of previously 
defined skills, knowledge and behaviors are transmitted to trainees in a manner 
previously defined by tlie trainer. In training (which is, incidentially. a necessary 
activity in many spheres of human existence) the emphasis is on acquiring and 
demonstrating the previously defined skills, knowledge and behaviors in as cor- 
rect a manner as possible. For a training course to be regarded as an example 
of a<lult education it wouki have to have at its curricular and pedagogic heart 
a willingness to consider alternatives to the popularly prevailing or organiza- 
tionally prescriljed norms governing projjer professional behaviors. Learners 
on such courses would have to be skeptical of definitive principles of practice 
offered by leaders, and they would have to be encouraged to view conventionally 
accepted wisdoms, and apparently exemplary work behaviors, as relative and 
provisional. 

In adult education, however, the internal change in consciousness which re- 
sults from participation in teaching-learning transactions has at its heart the fact 
of critical rel Icctivity. A central leaiure of a<lult learning resulting from a<lult 
education is that the adults concerned come to appreciate the contextual and 
contingent natme of jMiblic and private knowledge. I hcy realize that the belief 
systems, value f i imeworks and behavioral prescriptions informing their conduct 
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are culturally co.istructed, not divinely ordained. Endemic to this cognitive and 
affective change is the awareness that the world is not composed of fixed and 
unchallengeable givens of beliefs and conduct, but that it is malleable and open 
to continuous re-creation. Following from this awareness is the realization that 
individual circumstances can consciously be altered and that adults can, in con- 
cert with others, engage in a tollective changing of cultural forms. Such forms 
comprise attitudinal sets, role expectations, stereotypical conventions and folk- 
ways, HS well as social and economic structures. 

Developing in adults a sense of their personal power and sell'-wortli is seen 
as a fundamental underpinning to this concept of adult education. Only if such 
a sense of individual enijwwerment and self-esteem is realized will adults [xisscs.s 
the emotional strength to engage in that form of personally signifuant learning 
which is seen as the outcome of adiik e<liK:ation; that is, to challenge values, 
l>ehaviors and beliefs which have l>een uncritically asstmilate<l by learners and 
which may be publicly accepted by a majority as common sense. The task of 
educators, according to this rationale, becomes that of encouraging that Ibrni 
of learning involving the perception of the relative and contextual naluie of 
previously unquestioned givens. The educator assists the adult to reflect on the 
manner by which values, beliefs and behaviors previously deemed sacro<^.inct 
can be critically analyzed. Through presenting alternative ways of interpreting 
the world to adults, the educator prompts individuals to consitler ways of 
thinking and living alternative to those they already possess. For some this con- 
sideration of alternatives will lead to a renegotiation of |)ersonal relationships; 
for others it may entail engagement in some form or political action designee! 
to alter forms and structures. At the very least a conse<|nence of this rc-c icaiion 
of personal and social worlds is a developing sense of cotuiol and autonomy in 
the adult. 

CRITICAL PRACTICE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
It is naive to presume that because adults are gathered together in a class that 
critical a<lnlt learning is l)eing facililate<l. A mass lecture to an audience com- 
prised of adults in which there is no opportunity for discussion, no time for 
questions, no chance of collaborative exploration of differing viewpoints, and 
no attempt to make some connections between learners' experiences and the 
suiiject under consideration, <loes not (|ualily as adult education. It niiglit Ik; 
letter to conceive of such activities as mass instruction, not adult education. 
Simply because individuals who are legally and chronologically adult are in 
attendance does not make a gathering an aiit<miatic example of a<lult eclucation, 
If we view adult education as the facilitation of adult learning (as dellned earlier 
as including a critically analytic component), then mass teaching excludes those 
dimensions of collaborative interpretation and reflection on experiences wlii< h 
are at the heart of adult education. By extension, teachers who coerce adiihs 
into attending, who abuse them publicly or in evaluative cotmnents, who keep 
criteria of success private and re(|ui! e learners to guess ihe coven agenda gov- 
erning the educational encounter, and who manipulate learners in ways inju- 
rious to, and unperceived by, these learners, are clearly not behaving in an adult 
educational manner. 
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Six principles of critical practice in adult education are derived from the 
conceptualization of adult education advanced in this paper: 

1. Participation is voluntary; adults are engaged in learning as a result of their 
own volition. It may be that the circumstances prompting this learning are 
external to the learner (job loss, divorce, bereavement), but the decision to 
learn is that of the learner's. Hence, excluded are settings where adults are 
coerced, threatened, bullied or intimidated into learning. 

2. Respect for self-worth; an attention to increasing adults' sense of self-worth 
underlies all educational efforts. This does not mean that criticism is absent 
from educational encounters. Foreign to adult education, however, are prac- 
tices or statements which belittle others or which involve physical or emo- 
tional abuse. 

3. Adult education is collal)orative; teachers and learners are engngetl ni a co- 
operative enterprise in which, at different times and for different purjwses, 
leadership and facilitation roles will be assumed by different group members. 
This collaboration is seen in needs diagnosis, objectives setting, curriculum 
development, in methodological aspet.s. and in generating evaluative criteria 
and indices. This collaboration is continuous, so that adult education mvolves 
a continual renegotiation of activities and priorities in which competing 
claims are explored, discussed and negotiated. 

4. Praxis is at the heart ot adult education; participants are involved in a con- 
stant process of activity, reflection on activity, collaborative analysis of ac- 
tivity, new activity, further reflection and collaborative analysis and so on. 
"Activity" can, of course, include cognitive activity so that adult education 
does not always require participants to do something in the sense ol per- 
forming clearly observeab'.e acts. Exploring a wholly new way of iiiterpretmg 
one's work, personal relationships or political allegiances, would be examples 
of activities in this sense. 

5. Adult education fosters a spirit of critical reflection; through education 
learners come to appreciate that values, beliefs and l)ehaviors are culturally 
constructed and transmitted, and that they are provisional and relative. Adult 
educators are concerned, therefore, to prompt adults to consider ways of 
thinking and living alternative to those they already inhabit. 

6 The aim of adult education is the nurturing of self-directed, cmpowcied 
adults; such adults will see ilicmselvcs as pioadivo, iMiiiaiiiig individuals en- 
gaged ill a coiuiiuious re-cieation of their personal lelattonslups, work 
worlds, and scKial circumstances, and not as reactive individuals, buiieted by 
the uncontrollable forces of circu:. stance. 

Adults are frequently enclosed within their own self-histories. We assimilate 
and gradually integrate behaviors, ideas and values derived from others until 
they become so ingrained that we define "ourselves" in terms of them. Unless 
an external source places before us an alternative way of thinking, behaving 
and living, we are comfortable with the familiar value system, beliefs and be- 
haviors. Teachers who rely on the same exercises and notes for year after year, 
managers who employ the same techniques of production organization, spt)uses 
who treat each other as did their parents, or educational programmers who run 
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the same coursti over and over again, are not going to question these practices 
simply of their own volition. A central task of adult education, therefore, is a 
prompt such questioning. 

The learning which results from such questioning will frequently be regarded 
as some of the most significant we have undertaken, though initially the anxiety 
prompted by this activity may cause individuals to be resistant. As anyone who 
has renegotiated an intimate relationship, confronted a parent, or attempted to 
change the patterns of relationships and activities in the workplace knows, to 
examine critically the validity of the assumptions under which they and others 
have been living, and to be made to alter some part of one's own behavior or 
to change the habitual activities and res|)<)nses of others, is not always joyous, 
releasing and exhilarating. We may conclude after this act of learning liiat the 
anxiety and self-doubt were worthwhile, since liiey have resulted in our living 
lives which are more luKllling and stinuilating. Hut as we are lortcd to undfi go 
this re-examination of values, beliefs and behaviors of ourselves and those 
around us, we may find this activity to be unsettling, as glimpses ol insight 
alternate with confusion, uncertainty and ambiguity. 

It is not enough for educators to say to learners "do what you want, learn 
what you want, in however a manner you wish." This resembles a conversation 
where one partner agrees with whatever the other says. Such conversations may 
be initially agreeable, but eventually one begins to suspect that the listener wiio 
responds to one's every comment and suggestion with enthusiastic agreement 
is not really listening at all. A conversation is, after all, a transactional dialogue, 
where the comments and contributions build organically on each otiier's views, 
and when: alternative views, differing interpretations, and criticism are elements 
essentially to the encounter. 

We may think of adult educaticm also as a transactional dialogue between 
participants who bring to the encounter experiences, attitudinal sets, differing 
ways of looking at their personal, professional, political and recreational worlds, 
and a multitude of varying purposes, orientations and exiwctations. Centia! to 
this transaction is the continuous negotiation of goals, methods, curi icula and 
evaluative criteria. Adult educators are not blank ciphers through whom are 
uncritically transmitted the demands and wishes of learners, but neither are 
they authoritarian ideologues who piescril)e curricula and methods whi( li are 
to l)c coiisideicd fixed and iimnutable. In a fully adult educational cncoiinicr 
ail partici|)ants learn, no one nieinl)er is legaided as having a monopoly on 
insight, and dissension and criticism are legarded as inevitable and desirable 
elements of the process. 
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4 

THE FACILITATOR'S ROLE IN ADULT LEARNING 

S.D. BROOKFIELD 

S.D. Brookfield, Understanding and Facilitating Adult Learning. Jossey-Bass. San 
Francisco. 1986. pp. 123-46. 



The concept of the facilitator of learning now exercises some- 
thing of a conceptual stranglehold on our notions of correct 
educational practice, and to talk of the role of the teacher, or of 
teaching as a function, is unfashionable and distasteful to some 
educators of adults. Such talk calls to mind authoritarian class- 
rooms, heavily didactic procedures, and overly directive instruc- 
tors. Teaching is an activity inevitably associated by many with 
the world of elementary and secondary schooling; it conjures up 
images of an individual standing at the head of rows of desks 
and talking at a captive audience. Because educators and train- 
ers of adults are usually at pains to contrast the emotionally 
congenial aspect of their practice with what they regard as the 
rigid and conformist nature of schoolirtg, they frequently avoid 
using the term teacher. This is partly why the terms facilitator 
and resource person are in such favor. 

As the previous chapters point out, however, it is all loo 
easy to sec the job of the facilitator as one concerned solely 
with assisting adults to meet those educational needs that they 
themselves perceive and express as meaningful and important. 
Educators who profess to be facilitators and not teachers are 
generally at pains to stress the democratic and student-centered 
nature of their practice. In their terms, facilitators do not di- 
rect; rather, they assist adults to attain a state of self-actualiza- 
tion or to become fully functioning persons. Similarly, a re- 
source person is usually not seen as someone whoso task is to 
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suggest alternatives, point up contradictions, draw attention to 
relationships of dependence, or prompt painful, critical scru- 
tinies of assumptions, value frameworks, or behaviors. Instead, 
a resource person is often seen as someone who assists adults to 
locate individuals and material resources in order that they may 
complete learning efforts that they, as learners, have defined. 
This view emphasizes the primacy of the learner, grants a sub- 
stantial measure of control to learners, and places learning di- 
rectly in the context of learners' own experiences. 

The problem with accepting this as the sum total of the 
educator's responsibility is that it assumes a high degree of self- 
knowledge and critical awareness on the part of adult learners. 
To act as a resource person to adults who arc unaware of belief 
systems, bodies of knowledge, or behavioral possibilities other 
than those that they have uncritically assimilated since child- 
hood is to condemn such adults to remaining within existing 
paradigms of thought and action. It is misconceived to talk of 
the self-directedness of learners who are unaware of alternative 
ways of thinking, perceiving, or behaving. Such learners can in- 
deed express felt needs to educators, but such needs often will 
be perceived and articulated from within a narrow and con- 
strained paradigm. The felt need of a drug addict is for greater, 
cheaper, and purer quantities of the chosen drug. The felt neetl 
of an insecure lover may be for greater and more uncritical 
amounts of approval from the partner. The felt need of the 
domineering parent may be to assert authority over children 
who are trying to express their independence. 

In all these situations it is possible to detect what might 
be called "real" educational needs. The drug addict needs to be 
weaned away from physical and psychological dependency. The 
lover needs to develop a sense of scparatcness and inner strength. 
The parent needs to recognize the child as a separate and grow- 
ing being. We call these real needs because each individual will 
become more fully adult if such needs are fulfilled. In this be- 
lief is contained the explicit judgment that some states of being 
are better than others. 

As educators, then, we cannot always accept adults' defi- 
nitions of needs as the operational criterion for our develop- 
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ment of curriculum, design of programs, or evaluation of suc- 
cess. There are occasions when we may feel impelled to prompt 
adults to consider alternatives to their present ways of thinking 
and living. Adults caught within constrained relationships, un- 
satisfactory jobs, and closed political systems often cannot 
imagine other ways of conducting relationships, earning a living, 
or being a citizen. The task of the teacher of adults is to help 
them to realize that the bodies of knowledge, accepted truths, 
commonly held values, and customary behaviors comprising 
their worlds are contextual and culturally constructed. Through 
being prompted to analyze their own behaviors and to consider 
alternative ideas and values, adults can come to an awareness of 
the essential contingency of their worlds. Such an awareness is 
the necessary prelude to their taking action to alter their per- 
sonal and collective circumstances. 

The teacher of adults, then, is not always engaged in a 
warm and wholly satisfying attempt to assist adults in their in- 
nate drive to achieve self-actualization. Analyzing assumptions, 
challenging previously accepted and internalized beliefs and 
values, considering the validity of alternative behaviors or so- 
cial forms-all these acts are at times uncomfortable and all 
involve pain. A facilitator who accepts adults' definitions of 
need can avoid this pain and be involved in an apparently cre- 
ative, unthreatening, and satisfying encounter. But teaching 
involves presenting alternatives, questioning givens, and scruti- 
nizing the self. The outcome of these activities may be a more 
satisfactory level of self-insight, but these experiences may in- 
duce pain and feelings of insecurity. As teachers, we are charged 
with not always accepting definitions of felt needs as our oper- 
ating educational criteria. We are also charged with the impera- 
tive of assisting adults to contemplate alternatives, to come to 
see the world as malleable, to be critically reflective, and to per- 
ceive themselves as proactive beings. 

This kind of teaching is to be sharply differentiated from 
that in which children are the learners. The pain and insecurity 
induced by a challenging of beliefs and behaviors can be more 
easily accepted in adulthood than in childhood. Children or 
adolescents may reject the notion of the world as contingent and 
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malleable. They seek a degree of security and safety in their 
family structures and a degree of stability in their role models. 
It is in adulthood that the propensity for critical scrutiny exists, 
and it is in analyzing and reflecting upon the contingency of the 
world that adults realize their adulthood. Teaching that is cen- 
tered on prompting an awareness of the contextuality and con- 
tingency of beliefs and behaviors is, therefose, a uniquely adult 
form of teaching. 

It will often be the case, of course, that adult learners will 
react quite negatively to a teacher's attempts to make them 
more critically reflective. In such cases, teachers should respect 
the learner's individuality and remember that adult education is 
a collaborative, transactional encounter in which objectives, 
methods, and evaluation should be negotiated by all concerned. 
The danger arises when the teacher is unaware of any philo- 
sophical rationale underlying his or her activities, not when that 
rationale is contested by some learners. Teachers who are prc>se- 
lytizing ideologues are really not teachers at all; they measure 
their success solely by the extent to which learners come to 
think like them, not by the learner's development of a genuine- 
ly questioning and critical outlook. Deviation from the "party 
line" of the teacher's received truth is equated with intellectual 
incompetence. 

Models for Teaching Adults 

The teacher new to the education of adults will find no 
shortage of practical handbooks designed to help him or her 
work with adult classes. Typical of such handbooks are How to 
Teach Adults (Adult Education Association of the USA, 1955); 
How Adults Can Learn More -Faster (Warren, 1961); Tested 
Techniques for Teachers of Adults (National Association lor 
Public Continuing and Adult Education, 1972); When You're 
Teaching Adults (National Association for Public Continuing 
and Adult Education, 1959); The Second Treasury of Tech- 
niques for Teaching Adults (Warren, 1970); Guide to Teaching 
Techniques for Adult Classes (Snyder and Ulmer, 1972); You 
Can Be a Successful Teacher of Adults (National Association for 
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Public Continuing and Adult Education, 1974); Teaching Adults 
(Dickinson, 1973); Teaching Adults in Continuing Education 
(Bock, 1979); The Easy-to-Use Concise Teaching Handbook for 
Part-Time Non-Teachers (Coren, 1983); and How to Teach 
Adults (Dravcs, 1984). These handbooks generally provide some 
brief elaboration of adult learners' characteristics and then pro- 
ceed to cover the range of techniques that might be used in 
teaching adult classes. Other general references on methods of 
teaching adults, all of v^rhich ground pedagogic principles in a 
more extended analysis of research into the conditions of adult 
learning, are Stephens and Roderick (1971), Knox (1980), 
Bergevin, Morris, and Smith (1963), Bergevin, McKinley, and 
Smith (1964), and Robinson (1979). These analyses tend to 
emphasize two conditions for effective teaching: that thf: teach- 
ing-learning transaction be built upon adult learning patterns 
(Bradford, 1965) and that adult teachers have at their disposal a 
spectrum of styles (Leahy, 1977). 

Educators of adults who have considered the concept of 
teaching tend to stress its pluralistic nature. Bryson (1936) 
urged that the teacher of adults entice students to engage in fur- 
ther learning, inculcate principles of rational skepticism, and 
take on the role of leader. In his discussion of inculcating a ra- 
tional skepticism, Bryson comes close to the concept of facili- 
tation advocated in the present work. Bryson advised teachers 
to assist adults "to stand firmly against the winds of doctrine" 
(p. 64) and declared that "a constant and stubborn effort to 
help those students who work with him to acquire a more alert 
attitude toward their already accepted and verbalized beliefs, 
and toward all new things offered them, is the hallmark of a fit 
teacher for grown men and women" (p. 65). As a consequence 
of encouraging such skepticism, however, the teacher was likely 
to encounter the dislike and ridicule of society and its lc;i Icrs. 
Because rational skepticism served as a corrective to the simplis- 
tic solutions and propaganda offered by political leaders, teach- 
ers who encouraged this attitude would open themselves to 

public criticism. 

Lawson (1983) and Barton (1964) have both offered 
analyses of teaching that cmphasi/c its pluralistic nature. Bar- 
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ton proposes "ordered pluralism" as an action plan for teach- 
ing, and Lawson declares that there are numerous valid objec- 
tives, methods, and- subjects in adult teaching. Apps (1979) 
identifies a range of possible teacher roles— trainer, condition- 
er, counselor, model, resource, guide— that can be performed in 
individual, group, or community settings. Ruddock (1980) 
recognizes eight major roles for teachers of adults— resource per- 
son, expositor, demonstrator, promulgator of values, taskmas- 
ter, assessor, helper, and group manager. Hostler (1982) and 
Lenz (1982) both view the teaching of adults as an art. In Host- 
ler's words, teaching can never be reduced to a set of compre- 
hensive rules that can be routinely applied in various situations. 
Miller (1964), however, protests against arbitrary use of this 
artistic metaphor to describe the teaching process. He argues 
that "no artist ever became successful without an enormous 
amount of rigorous training in his art and continual submission 
to very tough criticism from his peers and mentors" (p. 4). 

However, to emphasize either the plurality of teaching 
methods or the essentially artistic nature of teaching is to ob- 
scure the central question of what should be the purpose of 
teaching. There may indeed be a plurality of methods available 
for the achievement of a particular goal, and the pursuit of that 
goal and the use of these methods may indeed require art. " 
But this does not remove the necessity of developing a clear 
philosophical rationale to guide practice. If we are to say that 
teaching involves activities other than merely satisfying learn- 
ers' declared needs and wants, then we must specify the criteria 
we have adopted to judge whether or not a particular activity is 
an instance of true, correct, or proper teaching of adults. 

Learning Styles and Teacher Behaviors 

Research into the teaching of adults has concentrated on 
four themes: (1) the awareness by teachers of adults of the need 
for a style of teaching different from that used with children, 
(2) the pedagogic implications that can be derived from analyses 
of adult learning theory, (3) the factors contributing to instruc- 
tional effectiveness most commonly identified, and (4) learners' 
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perceptions of the qualities of successful teachers. For example, 
Beder and Darkenwald (1982) surveyed 173 public school and 
college teachers who taught adults and pieadults and recorded 
an awareness among teachers of the differing learning styles of 
these two groups. Adult learners were perceived as more moti- 
vated, serious, and self-directed than preadult students, and 
teachers were prone to adjust their teaching methods in re- 
sponse to this. They took account of adult learners' prior ex- 
periences and reduced the controlling and structuring behav- 
iors used with preadults. These differences, however, were not 
large, and Beder and Darkenwald concluded that "they do not 
warrant the inference that classroom practices differ sharply as 
a function of age" (p. 153). 

Gorham (1984) reported a similar perception of adult 
students as essentially different from preadults among the 115 
university, community college, and public school teachers she 
surveyed. These individuals also claimed to be less directive and 
structured when teaching adults than when teaching preadults 
and to provide more emotional support to adult learners. In her 
follow-up analysis of 15 teachers whose classroom behaviors 
were observed, however, she did not find that these perceptions 
of the uniqueness of adult learners were reflected in altered 
teaching behaviors. For example, teachers of adults were as di- 
rective with these learners as with preadults, although the direc- 
tion would take subtler forms. And while teachers were willing 
to make alterations in classroom management within a set para- 
digm of appropriate teaching behaviors, they were not willing 
to generate a new paradigm to govern their interactions with 
adults. 

Discussions of the chief findings of adult learning the- 
orists regarding characteristically adult styles of learning, and 
the implications of these for the teaching of adults, have been 
undertaken by Dubin and Okun (1973), Mackie (1981), Even 
(1982), and Moore (1982). Dubin and Okun's review could 
offer no conclusions regarding the appropriate teaching behav- 
iors to be used with adults, since they could find no one theory 
of learning that seemed to possess a high level of explanatory 
power where adults' learning styles were concerned. 
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Mackie (1981), more optimistic regarding a possible syn- 
thesis of research, outlined ten pedagogic principles derived 
from a review of writings by behaviorist, cognitive, and person- 
ality theorists (these principles were ^Iso recognized by Wil- 
liams, 1980, and used in his training of adult tutors for teach- 
ing roles): the learner must be motivated to learn, the learning 
format should allow for individual differences in ability and 
style, new learning should build on the learner's current knowl- 
edge and attitudes, learning should be reinforced, opportunities 
for practice should be available, the learner siiould be an active 
participant, material to be learned should be organized into 
manageable units, guidance should be given in developing new 
responses, new skills and knowledge should be generalizable, 
and the material to be learned should be meaningful to the 
learner (Mackie, 1981). 

Even (1982) has drawn attention to the discrepancies 
that may arise when field independent teachers are working 
with field dependent learners (or vice versa). Since field inde- 
pendent learners do not require either a great deal of structure 
or a friendly and caring atmosphere, teachers who exhibit this 
style will not emphasize group process and will be unworried by 
a lack of clear structure in their teaching. But such an approach 
will be markedly unpalatable to certain field dependent learn-" 
ers. A review of the Adaptive Style Inventory constructed by 
Kolb (1980) and its relevance for adult teaching styles has 
been undertaken by Moore (1982). Moore matched the Kolb 
inventory with Brostrom's (1979) Training Style Inventory 
(TSI) and concluded that certain of the learning styles identi- 
fied by Kolb called for certain of the teaching styles outlined 
by Brostrom. Hence, divergcr learners were best suited to hu- 
manistic teaching styles, accommodators were best served by 
functionalist teachers, converger learners responded to a struc- 
turalist teaching style, and assimilators benefited most from a 
behaviorist teacher. 

It is clear, then, as Dubin and Okun, Mackie, Even, and 
Moore all acknowledge, that a great deal more thought needs to 
be devoted to the question of appropriate teaching behaviors 
in groups containing adults with widely varying styles of learn- 
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ing. Universal prescriptions concerning the method that is ap- 
plicable to all situations are not helpful and ignore the existence 
of multiability, multiethnic groups of learners who exhibit a 
broad diversity of learning styles. 

The characteristics of successful teachers have occupied 
the attention of a number of researchers. Pratt (1979b, 1981) 
developed an instrument to measure appropriate adult instruc- 
tional processes with 146 adult students in a range of settings 
(business, community colleges, and universities). Five clusters of 
valued characteristics deemed appropriate as role components 
for a teacher of adults were identified: developing adult-to-adult 
working relationships, developing understanding of and respon- 
sibility for instruction, dealing with closure and ending (sum- 
marizing learning accomplishments and indicating future learn- 
ing), establishing role clarity and credibility, and guarding the 
contract (keeping instruction within the agreed boundaries). In 
a review of research on teacher effectiveness, Pratt (1981) de- 
plored the simplistic search for qualities that all teachers should 
possess. Such a search is doomed to failure given the enormous 
complexity of adult learning and teaching interactions. Wilson 
(1979), however, devised a model that might be used to recog- 
nize the competencies necessary for successful performance of 
an adult teaching role. He proposed five broad categories of 
competence; thus, the teacher should be a ccmtent resource per- 
son, a learning guide, a program developer, an institutional rep- 
resentative, and in command of expressive competencies. Ac- 
cording to Wilson, his model provides a theoretical base by 
which instructional competencies appropriate to adult learners 
can be identified. 

The final cluster of research studies having to do with the 
teaching of adults-that of learners' perceptions of valued teach- 
er behaviors-forms an interesting counterpoint to the research 
on instructor effectiveness just discussed. Solomon and Miller 
(1961) identified a number of variables of good teaching after 
interviews with teachers and a review of research. These varia- 
bles were then used by Solomon, Bczdek, and Rosenberg 
(1963) to study twenty-four teachers of evening courses in 
American government whose behavior was recorded on tape, as 
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well as by students and trained observers. Profiles of effective- 
ness were constructed, and these suggested that precision and 
cldrity in presenting information, along with high teacher ani- 
mation (generation of excitement, use of humor), were the 
qualities that contributed most to increases in factual knowl- 
edge, to growth in comprehensive understanding, and to high 
learner evaluations. 

McKeachie (1970) reviewed the literature on psychologi- 
cal characteristics and instructional methods regarding adult 
learners and offered a number of broad conclusions. Sociable 
learners vyere found to perform better in discussion classes; field 
independent learners, not surprisingly, preferred modes of inde- 
pendent study; learners of high intelligence developed their crit- 
ical thinking skills best when allowed to participate in classes, 
and highly motivated learners did well in independent study. 
Interestingly enough, however, independent study did not 
strengthen learner independence; it merely served to confirm 
that characteristic. 

Three recent .studies of adult teachers' styles have built 
upon these earlier studies and reviews to explore the connection 
between adults' learning styles and preferred teacher behaviors. 
In a recent administration of PALS, Conti (1984) measured 
teacher behavior in a collaborative teaching mode. The scale " 
was administered to twenty-nine teachers in southern Texas 
who worked with General Educational Development (exam) 
(GED), ESL, and basic education students. GED students were 
found to learn more in a traditional teacher-centered environ- 
ment, whereas basic education students and ESL learners re- 
sponded better to participatory teaching practices and the de- 
velopment of a warm and supportive classroom environment. 
Zcrgcs (1984) surveyed 248 continuing education students en- 
rolled in business courses to explore the link between student 
personality type and valued instructor behaviors. These stu- 
dents rated, in order of importance, the following instructor 
behaviors as the most valued: competent knowledge of up-to- 
date materials, clear statement of expectations and objectives, 
sequential organization, and prompt and fair evaluation. The 
favored interpersonal qualities of instructors (responsiveness, 
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animation, humor, friendliness) were regarded as less valuable 
than the behaviors already mentioned. 

Finally, Schmidt (1984) investigated the learning styles 
of adult students returning to the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. These adults were found to prefer working indepen- 
dently, though under teacher direction. They did not like com- 
petitive class activities, and they did not especially wish to de- 
velop warm social relations with their instructors or peers. They 
viewed course membership as providing an opportunity for re- 
flecting on the relationship between theory and practice. Class- 
room encounters were seen as comfortable settings for the test- 
ing of new ideas and the challenging of the viewpoints of peers 
and teachers. A supportive social environment was not deemed 
to be particularly important. 

Teaching Adults: Exemplary Practices 

In view of the admonitions of the researchers just dis- 
cussed to avoid characterizations of the "good" teacher, an at- 
tempt to outline exemplary practices in leaching adults may 
seem absurd. But characteristics of good teachers of adults are 
offered by a number of vwiters. Apps (1981) lists eight exem- 
plary instructor characteristics derived from a review of human- 
istic psychology. Thus, exemplary instructors are concerned 
about learners, are knowledgeable in their subject, relate theory 
to practice and their field to other fields, appear confident, are 
open to different approaches, present an authentic personality 
in the class, are willing to go beyond class objectives, and are 
able to create a good atmosphere for learning. 

Exemplary characteristics of teachers of adults offered by 
other writers are that they like people and act intelligently 
toward them; they are courteous, good humored, tactful, fair, 
energetic, articulate, imaginative, and adaptable (Stephens and 
Roderick, 1971). Heath (1980) profiles five role models of suc- 
cessful teachers of adults as measured by positive student eval- 
uations. She does not offer a set of exemplary qualities held by 
all. such teachers, but she does observe that the five teachers 
surveyed shared similar attitudes toward their work. All were 
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said to possess great sensitivity, warmth, and genuine regard for 
their students. To Dravcs (1984) teachers of adults should love 
their subject, be desirous of sharing the intellectual joys that 
studying that subject brings, and be knowledgeable. He identi- 
fies general skills and talents that are necessary for good teach- 
ing and art replicable in different contexts. Good teachers 
should be good listeners, they should instill confidence in in- 
secure learners, they should avoid punitive actions, they should 
establish a supportive learning climate, and they should use 
humor. 

Despite the evident dangers of specifying too closely any 
general principles of method, a number of educators have been 
as ready to do this as others have been to offer sets of exem- 
plary teaching skills. Although we may question the empirical 
validity of such claims, they do have the virtue of helping to 
concentrate teachers' minds on the rationale underlying their 
practices. 

In his analysis of the types of interactions occurring with- 
in adult classes, Jensen (1963) outlined a total of twenty-nine 
guiding principles for adult instruction. He identified certain 
sociopsychological conditions for effective formal instruction; 
these centered chiefly on the need to establish a group climate 
that would encourage problem solving and task interactions. - 
Jensen advised teachers to spark disagreement among group 
members as a way of discouraging patterns of dependency and 
to grant to adults' experiences a full measure of credibility. 
Hendrickson (1966) places a similar stress on collaborative pat- 
terns of teaching-learning in his specification of ten principles of 
good teaching. Among other things, such teaching recognizes 
the importance of emotional atmosphere to learning, it encour- 
ages involvement on the part of learners, it provides frequent 
evidence of success to learners, it uses adults as a prime teaching 
resource, and it takes into account factors of fatigue and moti- 
vation unique to adult learners. Finally, Apps (1981) offers 
eight exemplary teaching principles for teachers working with 
adults returning to college. Teachers are advised to know the 
biographies of their students, to use learners' experiences as 
class content, to integrate theory with practice, to provide a 
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climate conducive t'> learning, to offer variety in format and 
technique, to provide feedback, to help learners acquire re- 
sources, and to be available to learners for out-of-class contacts. 

Such advice as ha^ been offered, then, is silent on the 
question of curriculum. Good adult teaching is generally seen as 
the ability to set a certain emotional climate, to use learners' ex- 
periences as educational resources, to provide plenty of evalua- 
tive information to students, and to encourage collaboration 
and participation. Jensen deals with the development of critical 
and analytic capacities, but he does not identify the curricular 
components for producing such abilities. Thus, process skills arc 
strongly emphasized over command of any particular content 
area. The criteria of success regarding good teacher performances 
relate to techniques of effective group management rather than 
to the prompting of critical awareness on the part of learners. 

Discussion Method Irreplaceable 

It is to achieve this goal of encouraging adults to under- 
take intellectually challenging and personally precarious ven- 
tures in a nonthreatening setting that has caused teachers of 
adults to devote so much attention to the discussion method. 
A peer learning group can exhibit undesirable tendencies, such 
as the exclusion and silencing of deviant opinions, but it can 
also be a powerful support for adults who wish to experiment 
with ideas, opinions, and alternative interpretations and to test 
these out in the company of others engaged in a similar quest. 
As therapy groups of all kinds have illustrated, adults are pre- 
pared to admit to doubts, anxieties, and inadequacies, provided 
jthat they feel themselves to be in the presence of peers who 
will listen to their testimonies in a supportive, nonjudgmental 
manner. 

It is also in the context of such groups that some of the 
most challenging and exciting personal adventures in learning 
occur. Groups can act not only as powerful motivators to, and 
reinforccrs of, learning; they can also provide the occasion and 
setting for vigorous debate and exploration of vividly contrast- 
ing positions. There is a limit to the extent to which any indi- 
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vidual c?n engage in self-scrutiny without the stimulus that fel- 
low learners can supply. Lectures, demonstrations, independent 
study, and programmed learning are all useful techniques by 
means of which information can be assimilated and a grasp of 
fundamentals can be acquired. But it is when one's nascent, in- 
choate ideas and concepts are tested out in the company of 
others that a certain creative tension comes into play. 

This creative tension can be inhibited, however, by eco- 
nomic factors. Emphasizing process to the total exclusion of 
either curricular content or a fundamental rationale is a posi- 
tion that few would explicitly advocate but into which it is all 
too easy to fall given the need to maintain high enrollment lev- 
els. Teachers may be so concerned to ensure that learners' ex- 
perience of adult education is satisfying and pleasant that they 
downplay the more intellectually demanding and challenging 
aspects of a subject for fear of threatening learners to the point 
where they will leave the group. Adults will often be quite un- 
willing, for example, to consider the cpntextuality of their sit- 
uations and to view their beliefs, behaviors, and values as cul- 
turally created and provisional. Such an activity can be 
personally threatening and disturbing, and teachers may well 
(with good reason) presume that adults are not prepared to pay 
to belong to a class in which they are challenged to examine ' 
their most fundamental beliefs. 

Nevertheless, teachers of adults cannot simply function as 
process managers, resource persons, and technicians of learning. 
What teachers must strive to do, and what is perhaps the most 
difficult of all pedagogic balances to strike, is to prompt adults 
to consider alternatives and to encourage them to scrutinize 
their own values and behaviors, without making this scrutiny 
sucii a disturbing ;ind personally threatening experience as to 
become a i)Iork to learning. There is no point in a tcaciicr 
rigorously pursuing the critical examination of group members' 
dearly held beliefs, if that process is so anxiety producing for 
participants that they feel they must leave the group to protect 
their self-esteem. 

Shor (1980) has identified a number of roles for the dis- 
cussion leader— convener, facilitator, advocate for missing per- 
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spectives, adversary of oppressive behavior in class, lecturer, 
recorder, mediator, clearinghouse, and librarian. Drawing heav- 
ily on Freire's thought, Shor regards the teaching function as 
"an animation of consciousness" focused upon learners' "extra- 
ordinarily experiencing the ordinary" (p. 93). Critical teaching 
is seen as a way of assisting adults to escape from immersion in 
mass culture. The liberatory classroom becomes a "separate 
zone for consciousness change" (p. 99), with the ideal outcome 
being the "withering away of the teacher" (p. 100). The teacher 
assumes an oscillating stance, at times "provoking conceptual 
literacy in the critical study of a subject area" (p. 101), at other 
times retreating from discussion to allow the group members to 
come to their own points of critical consciousness. The overall 
function of the teacher is to provoke students' separation from 
mass culture and then to assist in a critically aware reentry into 
that culture. 

Emphasis on the unique suitability of the discussion 
method for the development of adult learners' critical faculties 
recurs throughout the history of adult education. Ir an early 
handbook of adult education, Essert (1948) claimed that mem- 
bership in a discussion group was a substitute for the spirit and 
form of the neighborly gemeinschaft community that had been 
lost in the process of urbanization. In the writings of Lindeman 
(1926, 1930) the discussion group is regarded as the pedagogic 
setting uniquely suited to adult education because it allows for 
collaborative reflection on the meaning of group members' ex- 
periences. Lindeman also believed (1945) that in the postwar 
era the neighborhood discussion group was essential for political 
literacy. Such groups provided the finest available medium for 
the discussion of controversial issues. They combattcd propa- 
ganda, allowed for the development of flexible modes of 
thought, and encouraged the development of natural leadership. 

In other countries the discussion method has been ac- 
corded a similar status as the adult education method par excel- 
lence. The Danish folk high schools, the Swedish study circles, 
and the Canadian Farm Forum experiment arc all examples of 
mass educational initiatives that used the discussion method as 
their chief teaching medium. In Britain, the WEA and Extra- 
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murai tutorial group (a noncredit, university-level class for 
adults) constitute a distinct tradition in adult education that 
still exerts considerable contemporary influence. Elsdon (1975) 
points out that discussion is the major tool used in the training 
of prospective educators of adults, and Paterson (1970b) notes 
that a declaration of the importance of discussion forms one of 
the chief articles of the catechism in which novices to liberal 
adult education are expected to verse themselves. Indeed, in 
practically every movement dear to the hearts of educators of 
adults the discussion group has constituted the methodological 
heart. The particular form of discussion, however, varies consid- 
erably in each of these initiatives. Hence, blithe declarations re- 
garding the importance and value of discussion are meaningless, 
since they tell us nothing of the actued processes occurring in 
the groups concerned. 

A review of discussion methods (Osinski, Ohligcr, and 
McCarthy, 1972, p. 4) concludes that definitions of discussion 
are often static, arbitrary, trivial, replete with hidden agendas, 
and within the realm of fantasy. There does seem, however, to 
be a continuum of definitions of discussion characterized by the 
degree of teacher control exercised over content and process. At 
one end is an open, collaborative quest for meaning of the kind 
advocated by Lindeman (1930), Paterson (1970b), and Bridges 
(1979). At the other end is the idea of guided discussion, in 
which the direction of discussion is under control of the teacher 
(Bligh, 1972). 

Two definitional features arc central to most conceptuali- 
zations of discussion. First, discussion is seen as directed conver- 
sation on a topic of mutual interest (Brunner and others, 1959), 
as purposeful conversation and deliberation (Bergcvin, Morris, 
and Smith, 1963), and as a conversation with a purpose (Brown, 
1975). The second characteristic of discussion often mentioned 
is participation. Gulley (1965) declares that all or most mem- 
bers of a group must participate if there is to be a true discus- 
sion. Lcgge (1971) nominates as the first criterion of an ideal 
discussion that all members talk freely and easily. 

Central to the notion of discussion are two features that 
may be cither complementary or contradictory. Discussion ses- 
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sions can be judged successful to the extent to which they pur- 
sue certain cognitive ends or to the extent to which all members 
offer verbal contributions of approximately equal length. In a 
critique of discussion behaviors (Brookfield, 1985b), I have 
examined the way in which discussion groups can become 
arenas of psychodynamic struggle and fields of emotional bat- 
tle. Many adults were schooled in competitive settings in which 
the pursuit of knowledge was obscured by the quest for grades 
and examination success. It is hard for such individuals to ac- 
cept openness of discourse and to tolerate diverse opinions. 
Since discussion sessions are invested with emotional signifi- 
cance, any disagreement may well be interpreted as a personal 
assault. Additionally, groups tend to place high value on cohc- 
siveness and to exclude deviant opinions. But as Fawcctt-Hill 
(1977) maintains, it is important that groups tolerate deviant 
opinions. Such divergence guards against intellectual stasis. 

Bridges (1979) has specified certain epistemological 
underpinnings of discussion. All members (including leaders) 
should have respect for each other, and all should be skeptical 
of their own, as well as of others', authority. (This is close to 
Bryson's notion of rational skepticism as the desired outcome of 
adult teaching.) Bridges also prescribes a moral culture for 
group discussion; it includes six ethical principles that partici- 
pants should accept as the tacit assumptions underlying their 
discourse: reasonableness (openness to divergent perspectives), 
peaceable orderliness, truthfulness, freedom, equality, and re- 
spect for persons. Discussions conforming to the epistemologi- 
cal principles and moral culture outlined by Bridges would be 
characterized by openness of content, membership, and learning 
outcomes. Participants would set aside their own prejudices to 
entertain imaginative speculation. 

Paterson (1970b) proposes discussion as the educational 
activity par excellence. It is an educational end in itself, requir- 
ing no extrinsic justification. To Paterson, adults commit and 
discover their whole beings in the process of presenting for 
group consideration their interpretations of their experience. 
He writes that "to address others in discussion ... is to bear 
witness to one's attempt to reconstruct one's experience mean- 
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ingfully, and it is at the same time to invite others to share this 
reconstructed experience" (p. 37). In this way participation in 
open discussion becomes a characteristically human activity of 
the most intimate and fundamental kind. Since openness is an 
essential characteristic for discussion, the concept of guided 
discussion must be discarded. In Paterson's words, "True dis- 
cussion cannot be directed, or even guided, for to attempt to do 
so is in effect to opt out of the discussion, to close one's con- 
sciousness to alternative interpretations of the phenomenon 
under discussion before these alternatives have ever been 
stated" (p. 47). 

To participate in this authentic form of mutual address, 
in this collaborative search for meaning, requires personal cour- 
age and analytic ability of a high order. It requires adults to be 
willing to examine the cultural origins of many of their beliefs, 
to be aware of how many of the assumptions that inform their 
conduct have been acquired from external sources and authori- 
ties such as parents, schoolteachers, and peers, and hence to 
view their dearly held meaning systems as provisional and rela- 
tive. In this sense to participate in discussion— in the collabora* 
tive externalization, exploration, and critical analysis of per- 
sonally significant meaning systems— is to realize one's adult- 
hood to its fullest extent. 

Four conditions can be identified that, if they are met, are 
likely to increase the chance that productive discussions will oc- 
cur. The first of these is for group members to devise an appro- 
priate moral culture for group discussion. This requires the 
group to arrive at a set of procedural rules for achieving equity 
of participation. Second, discussion leaders can give some 
thought to the materials that are to form the substantive focus 
of group discussions. The questions to be discussed should not 
be too factual or too .mcontroversial, and they should not be 
answerable in the course of preparatory reading by the group. 
Third, the leader should be well versed both in the subject mat- 
ter to be covered during the discussion and in the principles of 
group dynamics. Only someone skilled at dealing with the prob- 
lems caused by apparent isolates, pressures to silence deviants, 
and those adults who attempt to use the group as a means of 
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bolstering their self esteem can be said to be an effective discus- 
sion leader. Fourth, discussion participants should be prepared 
for discussion not only through the generation of a moral cul- 
ture for discussion sessions but also through the development of 
reasoning skills (so that inconsistencies and ambiguities in argu- 
ment can be detected) and the improvement of communication 
abilities (so that ideas can be accurately articulated). In provid- 
ing a forum for the pursuit and realization of these reflective 
analytical skills, as well as in requiring participants to evolve a 
democratic, moral culture governing group discourse, the discus- 
sion method is uniquely suited to facilitating critical adult 
learning. 

Although collaborative discussion is now seen as an effec- 
tive mode of facilitating learning, the literature that deals with 
instructional methods is still based mainly on the work of Tyler 
(1949), and the task of teaching adults is frequently seen as a 
subcategory of the general task of program development. Teach- 
ing is relegated to step three or four in different models of pro- 
gram development, including those of Houle (1972), Knowles 
(1980), Verner (1964), Lauffer (1977), and Boyle (1981). In 
fact, teaching is generally not referred to as "teaching" at all, but 
rather as management of learning experiences, instructional 
management, or implementation of the instructional plan. 

As will be argued further in Chapter Ten, however, this 
view is only one of a number of approaches to teaching adults. 
The Tylerian model of objectives-oriented program develop- 
ment in which learners acquire skills and knowledge specified in 
advance by the teacher and in which success is measured by 
learners' performance of predetermined behaviors is often con- 
straining and overly restrictive. The model does have some 
utility, but chiefly in the area of psychomotor skill acquisition. 
Tyler developed his work to assist schoolchildren acquire spe- 
cific, predetermined skills and knowledge of an unambiguous, 
technical kind. In some training contexts where it is a question 
of acquiring technical skills (in industrial or nursing settings, for 
example), the sequenced, objectives-oriented nature of the 
model is highly satisfactory. 

The problem is that some facilitators df learning have 
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taken this model as the paradigm suitable for encouraging all 
kinds of adult learning. Much of the most significant adult 
learning, however, is of a nontechnical kind. It is concerned 
with the resolution of moral difficulties, with the development 
of self-insight, with acquiring the capacity to explore the world 
views of others, wdth reflection on experience, and with the evo- 
lution of personal ethical codes. One mode of teaching and 
learning highly suitable for these forms of learning is the discus- 
sion method. It is striking just how frequently the educational 
activities organized by adult learners themselves (rather than by 
professional educators) take this form. 

For example, collaborative discussion is typically found 
in groups organized by single parents, the recently bereaved, 
divorcees, homosexuals, newly arrived immigrants, drug abusers, 
and feminists. These groups are composed of individuals who 
are seeking a reinforcement of their sense of self-worth. Their 
members are engaged in a redefinition of self and in a reinter- 
pretation of their past actions and relationships from a newly 
realized psychological vantage point. They are also all seeking to 
set forth ^eir experiences, to understand and explore others' 
experiences, and to heighten their self-awareness through this 
process o*" collaborative interpretation. The leadership of such 
groups is typically rotational. \t different times, various indi- 
viduals within these groups vAll take the responsibility for en- 
couraging others to contribute to the discussion and will at- 
tempt some kind of analysis or interpretation of the experiences 
that have been voiced. 

The adults in these groups are attempting to create new 
meaning systems. They are reinforcing each others' dormant, 
half -perceived feeling that there is some massive disjunction be- 
tween their present ways of living and thinking, on the one 
hand, and the kind of existence they ideally envisage for themr 
selves, on the other. At times these support and experience ex- 
change groups transform themselves into activist groups that 
work to change oppressive external conditions. For some 
groups (such as feminist groups, homosexual support groups, 
and single-parent families) a common pattern will be a form of 
praxis in which analysis of common experiences alternates with 
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public advocacy and demonstrations. The very act of participat- 
ing in a public demonstration in support of gay rights or to de- 
mand changes in housing and welfare policies to benefit single 
parents will serve to strengthen and reinforce these adults' new- 
ly adopted and newly created identities. For groups of drug 
abusers, divorcees, newly arrived immigrants, or the recently be- 
reaved, however, it will often be enough for members to meet 
regularly for support, for the presentation and analysis of typi- 
cal problems, and for the gaining of practical assistance in nego- 
tiating the changed circumstances of their lives. 

Teaching Outcomes 

We have emphasized that the concept of facilitation should 
be broadened to include activities in which adults are encour- 
aged to consider alternative ways of thinking and living and in 
which they are prompted to scrutinize critically the extent to 
which supposedly universal beliefs, values, and behaviors are in 
fact culturally constructed. But if we prompt adults to consider 
these questions, are we not really engaging in a form of amc-teur 
psychotherapy? Asking people to reflect on their experience, to 
consider the motivations underlying their actions, and to try to 
appreciate the way in which their behaviors are perceived by 
others sounds dangerously close to playing at therapist. This 
argument deserves to be taken seriously. There are many adults 
who suffer from clinically diagnosed conditions that range from 
schizophrenia to severe depression. For an educator to presume 
to treat them effectively is fol'.y indeed. 

There are, however, jnany adults who are troubled, frus- 
trated with circumstances in their personal or occupational lives, 
insecure concerning their abilities, and seeking ways to develop 
more productive relationships with others. Such adults may be 
disturbed at certain aspects of their personal lives, but they are 
in no sense clinically "disturbed." There are very few readers of 
these words, I would venture, who are not disturbed at some as- 
pect of their personal worlds or occupational lives, and it is pre- 
cisely these adults who frequently form the clientele of adult 
classes. One of the great tragedies of contemporary life is the 
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overprofc3sionalization of all aspects of human interaction. We 
are getting dangerously close to believing that we can engage in 
thoughtful self-reflection only if we are sanctioned by some 
professional to whom we pay a fee for the supervision of our 
self-reflection. Those who accept the argument that adults can 
undertake reflection on their past actions and current relation- 
ships only under the guidance of a skilled psychotherapist are 
doing nothing rnbre than supporting the professional power and 
prestige of therapists. 

One of the most valuable inquiries into methods of help- 
ing adults become critically reflective was initiated by Perry 
(1970) and pursued by Weathersby (1980), Weathersby and 
Tarule (1980), Boud (1981), and Cameron (1983). Instead of 
tc'iking in a general way about the development in learners of 
cnti';;al awareness and the realization of the contextual, subjec- 
tive \\spects of the worldj Perry sets forth nine intellectual 
stages, yvhich he terms positions. These positions are not meant 
to be rigidly sequential, nor to be mutually contradictory. Addi- 
tionally, they do not include all th- intellectual orientations 
possible in kdulthood since they are derived from a series of in- 
tensive intervivTws with undergraduate students at Harvard. They 
do provide a useful analytical structure, however, that can be ap- 
plied to understai>ding the development of critical reflectivity in 
adults, without in any way presuming them to be inevitably fol- 
lowed in every case. Indeed, with his undergraduates Perry free- 
ly admits that students become frozen at different stages of 
passive detachment or dualist absolutism. 

Put simply. Perry's nine positions represent a move from 
an initial dualist perspective in which the world is perceived as 
comprised of black and white, mutually exclusive polarities to 
one in which the individual has come to a realization of the 
contextuality and relativity of the world and has then gone on 
to make a conscious commitment to one of many possible iden- 
tities. In their exploration of these ideas on ethical growth and 
intellectual development as they relate to adulthood, the Syra- 
cuse Rating Group (Cameron, 1983) has also distinguished nine 
stages in adults' intellectual and ethical development. The final 
stage of "developing commitments" is distinguished by an 
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awareness of the effects that individual behaviors have on others 
and by a continuous search for new challenges. This search is 
undertaken with full knowledge that these challenges involve 
risks to one's self-esteem and that this final stage is never really 
"final" (in the sense that one achieves a static and unchanging 
life-style). In leading up to this final stage, adults typically pass 
through stages .in which they begin to view knowledge as con- 
textual and become able to take on the perspective of others. 
This recognition of the contingency of knowledge inevitably 
brings about an appreciation of the socially created nature of 
knowledge. Immediately prior to stage nine are those stages in 
which adults realize that only through making a commitment 
will a sense of individual meaning and responsibility for the cre- 
ation of their personal worlds emerge. 

As Boud (1981) has noted with regard to the Perry 
scheme, "It is [therefore] helpful for the teacher to have in 
mind that within the same class there will probably be students 
with radically different outlooks on what is taking place, who 
will be reacting in very different ways" (p. 31). An early appli- 
cation of the earlier stages of this framework to a sample of 
adult students at a community college identified dualist, multi- 
plist, and relativist positions among the adults studied (Cam- 
eron, 1983). The study noted that faculty in community col- 
leges typically teach content in the same manner, regardless of 
the intellectual development of class members, and that faculty 
need to be more flexible in their pedagogic roles to take ac- 
count of the diversity of intellectual stages present in any class. 

The Perry scheme represents an interesting area of fu- 
ture speculation for theorists of adult learning. Perry's con- 
tribution has been to posit an initial framework in which the 
transition from dualism to relativism to critically aware commit- 
ment has been clearly outlined. If these stages can be translated 
into specific outcomes, with sufficient flexibility of interpreta- 
tion so that widely varying settings can be included, this might 
provide adult teachers with a means by which they could recog- 
nize the diversity of stages reached by different members of 
learning groups. Alternatively, and in a more inductive manner, 
the framework provides an analytical construct that one can 
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apply to many different educational initiatives as a way of com- 
ing to understand the teaching-learning transactions occurring 
therein. 

There is little doubt that didactic pedagogic procedures in 
which learners are viewed as receptive repositories eagerly await- 
ing the deposits of experts are not likely to result in the devel- 
opment of critically aware commitment as outlined by Perry. 
Rather than looking to concepts of teaching drawn from re- 
search on traditional teaching methods, therefore, it might be 
more fruitful to consult concepts and practices drawn from re- 
lated fields such as community development or community ac- 
tion. The concept of the animatcur (Kidd, 1971 ; Blondin, 1971) 
is one such idea, and UNESCO has explored the manner in 
which training schemes to develop animateurs might be estab- 
lished. At the very least, it is important to realize that between 
the authoritarian transmission of information to uncritically re- 
ceptive automata and the nondirective, free-flowing realization 
of learner-defined activities lies a crucial facilitation role. Facili- 
tators have to be as wary of supporting every inclination, prefer- 
ence, or demand of learners as they are of forcing; these same 
learners to follow a lockstep sequence of previously prescribed 
educational activities. In both instances learners are liable to 
develop an uncritical stance toward their own personal and in-^ 
tellectual development; in the one case because their opinion is 
never challenged or questioned, in the other because they are 
given no choice or chance to voice an opinion. Either option de- 
nies the essentially transactional nature of teaching-learning, 
and both options pretend that challenge, creative confrontation, 
and (sometimes painful) self -scrutiny have no place in adult learn- 
ing. Without these elements, learners may find their educational 
encounters initially comforting but they will sooner or later come 
to suspect that such encounters are not really educational at all. 
When this awareness finally dawns, the resultant withdrawal 
from participation will have the same significance and result 
from the same kind of frustration as that caused by the learner's 
being allowed no voice in thr educational transaction. 
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